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ABSTRACT 

The docuaent examines the teaching of psychology at 
levels beloif college.^ Its purpose is to establish a separate identity 
for high school psychology teachers by tracing the growth and 
docuaenting the breadth of present-day psychology at the secondary 
school level. The focus is on distinguishing between the needs of the 
college professor and the high school psychology teacher. Discussion 
is liaited priaarily to high school psychology courses, where aost 
curricnluB developaent efforts and enrollment increases have 
occurred. A few efforts at the eleaentary and junior high school 
levels arcl also aentioned. A brief history pf the field and 
docuaentation of the rapid growth in recent years are reviewed. Hext, 
soae of the philosophical issues behind the teaching of psychology 
below college are considered. The aain issue of contention is whether 
personal development or substantive knowledge of psychology as a 
discipline should be the priaary goal. The last two sections are 
devoted to the priaary areas in which the philosophical issues have 
had an iapact^ instructional approaches and teacher training. 
(Author/KSH) 
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In the thrtv- Jt-cades since World War II. the tield of psychology has 
grown to Us prcs 'nt state of maturity as a unique and complex blend of 
facts« perspectives, and practices. Most ol these luive met with sufficient 
public acceptance to make psycholouy currently the largest single disci- 
plinary producer of hacfielor*sdegrees. Not surprisingly, there has been a 
parallel growth in psychology at pvecoUege levels^ predominantly in the 
high schcjols. The rapid growth of psychology at all educational levels is 
associated with the relatively recent mass popularization of psychology 
and some notable practical achievements that have ariseh from that 
subject matter. The plethora of TV "experts." Sunday-supplement exposi- 
tions on various psychological pjienomena, self-help approaches to per- 
sonal adjustment, bombardment by the visual media in both dramatic 
and documentary form with virtually every kind of psychological 
activity — all of these have fueled lx>th a mass awareness and mass de- 
mand for more formal education in psychology, especially at the precol- 
lege level. The success of the magazine Ps</c //(i/o(/i/ Todun serves as an. , 
excellent illustration of this unassailable fact. 

Educators at both the elementary and secondary levels have sensed . 
the growth of this demand and are trying to meet it with the resources at 
their disposal. Virtually all teachers, whatever their ultimate specialty, 
have had a course or two in psychology. With the growth of more open and 
direct methods of instruction, particularly at the secondary level, and 
with the growing demand for psychological content, it is only natural that 
many secondaiy teachers have begun explicitly to teach psychology while 
continuing implicitly to *'use'' it in their teaching. 

It is not surprising to tind that efforts to teach psychology, particularly 
at the secondary leveK mirror the broad range of preconceptions and 
approaches to the discipline that have for years characterized both teach- 
ing and practice at higher educational levels. Obviously, a college-level 
psychologist who attends a meeting of high school psychology teachers 
will be vei7 much at home with the debates that rage: humanism versus 
behaviorism, science versus art, discipline orientation versus personal 
^ adjustment, and so on. These debates* after all^ have occupied psycholo- 
gists for nearly 30 years. They reflect the situation that has always pre- 
vailed when a science spawns a technology that must, for awhile, share 
bed and board with the parent. 

There are, hoWever, some significant differences between a gather- 
ing of college psychology professors and a gathering of high school 
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teachers of psychology— an observation that brings us to the purpose of 
the present book. Whereas the college professor is a member of several 
discipline-oriented professional societies, the secondary* school teacher 
has no such sources of professional identity. By tracinu the growth S(\d\ 
documenting the breadth of^present-day psychology at the secondary 
school level, Kasschau and Wenheimer have taken an important step 
toward establishing a separate identity for high school psychology 
teachers. Because these authors are both distinguished psychologists in 
their own right, their work will be doubly effective in this regard. It will 
command the attention not only of those whose activities and aspirations 
it so eloquently describes, but also of others who must recognize and act 
upon the fact that psychology is taught in the F}igh school and increasingly 
so. * 

.A second distinction between college professors and high school 
tc^achers emerges from the practical, action-oriented approach of high 
st bool psychology teachers. They are doers, not talkers. They are willing 
. to discuss the academic merits of the humanistic or behavioristic ap- 
proach and participate in workshops that contrast discipline-oriented 
psychology with the personal-adjustment mtvuel. But when it comes to 
their own teaching, they are faced with having to find a working com- 
promise between any such pairof polar opposites. Such a compromise, or 
synthesis, together w ith the thesis and antithesis from which it emerges, 
has been'suggested by Kasschau and Wertheimer. Their synthesis, how- 
ever, may also be taken as a testimonial to the new profession having'fuUy 
arrived since, in suggesting it, these spokesmen for precpUege psychology 
ha\e made an invaluable contribution to the discipline as a whole. 

For nearly two decades, the American Psychological Association has 
manifested awareness of and interest in the growth of psychology at the 
precollege level. Its Committee on Precollege Psychology, a subsidiary of 
the Education and Training Board, has actively atteitipted to define and 
keep pace with the growth without putting the Association "tin one* or 
another side of the vairious issues (e.g., the place of psychology in the high 
school curriculum, ceitiiication of teachers, reforms in preservice train- 
ing, and the like). In a real sense, the present book is acompendium^f the 
knowledge gained by the Committee on Precollege Psychology over many 
years. In the context of the Association's commitment to place psychology 
squarely in the mainstream of the educational venture, this book is a 
tribute to the fact that the Association has recognized and is beginning to. 
meet its responsibility. 

We must nasten tp point out, however, that this work is also repre- 
sentative of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education (ERIC/ChESS), which seeks most effectively to collect and 
disseminate information about research and practice in the social sci- 
ences and social studies. In this, its second collaborative publication with 
the American psychological Associatipn, ERIC/ChESS is again dem- 
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on«!itrating its sensitivity to the need tor a periodic summary and dis- 
semination of activities that would otherwise reiliain unpublicized« 
Throuiiih the efforts of EKIC/C hESS, the likelihood of periodic reinven- 
tion 61 the wheel is substanftially reducecf; thejfc^enefits of this service 
during a time^of exploding knowledse can harjf be. overestimated. 

There are a number of pi'ople whose commitment and dedication on 
behaH\of this project merit special recoH[nition. The manuscript was 
thorou^ihly reviewed on two occasioiis by Ambrose Clegg of Kent State 
University, Raymond G. Hunt of Cornell University, and Richard Pitner, ' 
Teacher Associate at the Social Science Education Consortium in 197J^ 
74. now at Kennedy Hiuh SchooL Cedar llapids, Iowa- The laf e Rob ejy S. 
Fox, director of ERIC/ChESS, initiated the project and supervised i ^nn^ 
the way, ably assisted by ERIC/ChESS editors Karen Wiley aj iris 
Ahrens. Finally, the authors join me in^acknouiedgin^ both th. jblic 
and personal indebtedness of all those involved, not only with this volume, 
but with the entire precollese psychology enterprise, to James Russell 
Nazzaroand Maruo Johnson of the Educational Affairs Office of the APA. 



H. S. Fennypacker, Chairman 

Committee on PrecoUe«e Psycholouy ( 19.72 and 1973) 
American Psychological Associ'ation 
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Psychology has been taught in United States schools, especially at the 
secondary level, since at least the 1830s. The growth in both numbe'rsof 
.students and courses was modest yet steady through the first half of the 
20th century but has been particularly rapid during the last decade. It is 
.nmy estimate'd that between one half and three quarters of a million 
students are enrolled in precollege psychology courses. O ur at tention in thjs 
document is limited primarily to high school psychology courses since this 
is where the increases in enrollment and the resultant increases in training 
and curriculum development attivities are most drg,mati^ 

'The foc^.l concerns not whether to teach psychology at precol- 
lege levels, but rather how best t6 do so. Who represents the pidmary 
audience for^uch courses — the coUegcbound student ?" The noncol- 
legebound? What are the approjiriate objectives for.such a precollege 
CQurse — personal adjustment of the students? Communication of the 
facts of psychology as a discipline? The issues are many; the answers are 
few, and ffequenily debated. 

Precollege psychology is an area of rapid growth in student interest 
^and enrollment, an area of substantial change and rich o*pportunity. The 
issues ru n deep, but interest is high, and the time has come for examining 
the philosophical assertions underlying teaching precollege psychology. 

The teaching of psychology in United States schools is growing today 
al a'n accelerating pace, but it is by no mean* something entirely new. 
Psychology, in some form or another, has -been taught irP'American 
schools for at least 140 years. A quatterof a century ago. perhaps one-high 
sc hoolin 1 0 offered a course in psychology ; in 1 97.3 the figure was closer to 
one in every four or five; and the proportion continues to grow each year. 
There are now an estimated 10.000 people teaching psychology in high 
schools in the United States. E\nadecade ago there were almost 150, 
000 high school students enrolled m psychology courses, at a time when 
there were only ibout 2.000 high school psychology teachers. This implies 
that theve may well be over half a million or more high school students 
enroll<.*d in psychology courses toda'y. ; 

least tour separate factors have influenced the growth of pre;conege 
psychology: educators, students, federal funding, and professional agen- 
cies. A ma,jor determinant, of course, is educators, particularly the social 
^•''itudies specialists who are constantly trying to ^iiiike the sciiodl -<;dr- 
riculiim responsive both to the needs of the students and to the rapid 
changes in the knowledge base of the social sciences. 
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• A second major torce is the students themselves. The students" pleas 
for relevance in their school experiences have intensilied af both tlie 
colleue and precolleue levels, and they see psycholoR\* as potentiaily very 
useful for coping with the real world. « 

A third source of influence is the subtly chan^iiini; deployment of 
national resources, such as government funding, via the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the United States Ottice of EducatiQn. the National 
Institute of Education, and other agencies, to meet the shifting priorities 
of modern times. Massive infusions of federal funds have helped to 
change the direction of cunriculum planniiuiand implementation. 

Finally, though perhaps with less impa<;t. professional associations of 
various kinds have advanced the spirit of the times, geying educational 
practices to move in directions consistent with their ideals. Among these 
are societies of.educators such as the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Education Association: discipline-centered 
societies such as the .American AnthrbpologiccU Association, the .Associa- 
tion of Americ an Geographers, the .American Political Sc ience Associa- 
tion, the Anu rii an Psychological .Association, ^md the American Socio- 
logical Association: and groups of edurators and discipline-oriented 
people such as the Social Science Education Consortium, concerned with 
dissemination of curriculum information and implementation of new- 
curriculum materials, or the nowodefunct Consortium^ of Professional 
Associations for Study of Special Teacher Improvement Programs. 

These four determinants, and others that could be identified, operate 
within a complex social and historical matrix that forms the environment 
of the entire educational venture. In recent years this matrix has included 
such diverse features as accountability, cross-age and peer teaching, 
simulation gaming, open schools, individualized instruction. v;istly im- 
proved audiovisual support technology, behavioral objec tives, the search 
for alternatives to the lecture method, niicro-teaciiing. inquiry training, 
focus on the •whole child'* with a commitment to affective as well as 
cognitive goals. SeNeral of these tie in closely with -the increase in 
psychologic al instruction at educational levels before college: others run 
counter to and tend to impede this grow th. 

The present document examines the teaching^' psychology at levels 
below college. Many of the curriculum development efforts and most of 
the enrollment increases in precollege psychology courses have been 
focused at the secondan* level. While our discussion includes efforts at- 
elementar> and junior high school le\ els. it is limited primarily to hi^h 
s( liool psycholog](^ ()urses. We begin w ith a brief hisior\ of the field and 
then docwment the rapid grow th of the endeavor in recent years. Next, 
some of the philosophical issues tx'hind tl)e teaching of psychology at the 
elementar\-. Junior high, and high school levels are considered. The last 
two sections are dcN oted to the primary areas in which these philosophical 
issues ha\e ah impact: instructional approaches and teacher training. 
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The history of the teaching and growth of precollege psychology in the 
United States seems to fall into four eras. First, there was the 19th cfeft- 
tury. marked by little distinct growth or development but characterized by 
scattered activity. The early^20th century (1900-1940) saw the develop- 
ment of the discipline generally and its identification as a separate body of * 
knowledge. Also, there were a number of attempts to gather data both on 
the nature of teaching efforts at precollege levels and the type of student 
enroUing in psychology courses. From 1940 to 1960 increased efforts were 
made at secondary school levels, including the publication of several 
textbooks especially for high school students. In addition, efforts were 
initiated during this period to introduce psychological content at the 
elementary and junior high levels. The period since I960 has seen an 
accelerated growth of student interest and professional activities in the 
field. 



THE XIXETEEXTII CEXTl RY 

Unearthed in a collection of some 70 psychology-related textbooks, all 
published in the United States before 1890, were seven that were intended 
for use in secondary schools, though two of these were written for teachers 
rather than pupils (Louttit, 1956). Among the earliest was Elements of 
Mental Philosophh. a two-volume work by Thomas C. Upham originally 
pubhshedin 1831 and abridged to a single volume in 1840: the first edition 
was used in some secondary schools (Roback, 1952), and the second was 
expressly intended for academies and high schools. In 1840, Elizabeth 
Ricard's text based on lectures at the Geneva Female Seminary' was 
published (Louttit. 1956). and there is evidence that a high school course 
in "mental philosophy * (which nowadays doubtlessly would Ijave been 
called psychology ) wasofficially on the books in St. Louis in 1857 (Coffield 
& Englf. 1960). In 1889 two texts clearly intended for secondary schools 
were published. They were Elvmentam Psyvhology. or the First Priwci- 
plesof^^eutaiaud^lor(llScietlceforHif^h.NormalandOt}lerSecondarlJ 

Schoolfi utid for Private Reudinq by Daniel Putnam and Rudimentary 
Psncholoqirf'or Sc}wols and Colle()es by G. M. Steele (Engle, 1967b). 

^:<OM HMK) TO 1940 , . • . 

According to Engle ( 1967b). psychology was offered in high schools in 
Iowa (and prob ibly other states as well) before and soon alter the turn of 
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. tlu* ('fiiturx as.i •prohssiuiKir c omsi' t<u .students who iiUcMicfcd totc'ach 
in tlii* cliMiK'ntaiA uiadi's niii v ij)iu|di»tiuji ot liiuli sc hool. A seinosior or 
sitiunu r at a oornial s( liuol was i nouuTi in\thoM clays to ohlain a Umc Iuhk 
luvns(» It a studi ni^had ahvad\ liaiHlu' pnllt'ssional psyt holouy course as 
part ot his or lu;r hiuh si hu4)| traii/iinu. \s vurh as 1910 psyi holouy 
was in ihj* t iirrii iduin ot tht- Kansas t itv sc hools and . . . by 197:i it was 
estimatt'tl that two thirds nl thr hitth si hools in ihv slate of Kansas ottered 
psyiholo^y * (Knule. l^H^Th. p. I(i9). A 19.3Z APA committee reixni indi- 
ca;c<l that Mroni l^^M to |4:i4 tlieif w is a steady increase in the popular- 
ity otpsvclholouv ( oinses in the hii;h si hool ciuTieidiinr' (quoted ii) Kuftle. 
l<Hp7h. p. r(i<)^ 

r.ulv in the I4.i()s ps>i holouv was rei ouni/ed hy at least one author 
Moore. I9:i2' as an appropriate topic alivady lieinu lauuht as a unit in 
jinnorhiuli school scieni e Arcordiiiu to a doctoral dissertation at the time 
Hronson. I'l 52: Pechsteinit Hronson. 15^.^. about halfot the state direc- 
tors ol srioiidarv rdui ation sampled and a little more than h;df-tSl' 100 
prini ip.ils ai hiuh si hools u ith enrollhicnts ot 1 .000 or more eith^otie<;ed 
or tavon (lt,t tri iMi; ps\rhulouy as a sub ject at the senior hiuh sehool level, 
l axurinu ^tu h idtrrmus also wen "i V ^ ot 90 presidents ot. teachers col- 
Icucs and ot heads ot departments of secondary education in 62 

imixcrsities. A surM \ in l^Kii-M b\ the U.S. Oitii e ot Kducation iudi- 
I atrd that ps\i hnloi;y i ourses were then beinu ottered in some schools in 
at h'asi 15 slates , \<»land. l^Xi(>a). 

The seiond halt Ot the |9.i0s vielded two Fenuthy reports (Stone & 
AVatson. P> l^ iT on the teai hinu ot psycholouy iu secondary schools, 
.Old there uere a number ot additional artii l( son the teachinuot psyi hol- 
ou\ in the Inuli si honi ami the ura(h' si hool (c.u.. I.nule. 19:i9: (leisel. 
19iS; Harris. MrC all. I'lih. I<n7; Hiddli. 19:i9; Salisbury. 19:i(>: 

Skauus. h> 47 ' 

i kO.M Wii) IC) I9(iO 

Dunnu the tirst halt Ot tbe 1940s, fialph O.jemaiui heuan his work on 
helpinu \ouih learn ahoin the rauses ot behavior ( McNiel. 1941: Morgan 
& Ojemann. I* mtber survevs. texts, and articles appeared, and an 

inireascd iftt^resi became eMiii^it in liiuh school courses in mental 
h\UM n<- * u..(a jsr| IW40. lM4:ia. HM ib: I urney & Collins. 1940). The 
hrsi edition ol 1. I., l.nule's iidluential. disi ipline-oriented text. Psi/( //o/- 

//> /;;/rs (///(/ I />/)//< (/ //rn/ s . was published in 1945. and by the 

latter hall Ot the 1940s Kcdph Ojemannscipproacb. empirically demon- 
stratniu the cfte< ti\enrss ot teat hinu about the science of behavior to 
elementarv pnf))Js. was uatin rmu tinther momentum U)jemann. 1948. 
1949; Oiema.nn. Nuuent. & t orr\. 1947). 

l)e\t lopnients m the early 195r)s indicated that the teachinu ot 
psyi holouv in the hiuh si hools and mental health instruction in the 
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elementary grades.were coming of age (Elliott, 1930-51; Hertzman,. 1952; 
Ojemann, 1953; Rosenthal, 1953). Roback (1952) published a historical 
article on psychology teaching in secondary schools, and Bunch (1954, 
1955) prepared two lengthy reports for the APA. Engle (1950) wrote a 
review of 13 texis expressly intended for the high school level and under* 
took a series of isurveys concerning the extent of the precoUege endeavor, 
the preparation of high school psychology teachers, and the attitudes of 
teachers and students toward the high school psychology-course (1951, 
1952a, 1952b, 1952c, 1955). One survey ajt a California state teachers 
college revealed that almost 10' f of students enroUeB in a sophomore* 
level general psychology course had had a psychology course iii high 
school (Burnett, 1952). ' 

During the later 1950s, the growth that had marked the preceding 
years increased ever more rapidly and major concern began to be ex- 
pressed about standards for teachers of high school psychology (Coffield, 
1959; Crouter, 1956). There was a growing flurry ofpapers on high school 
psychology in general, and instruction that was partly mental health 
related and partly discipline oriented was working its way down into the 
middle grades, with an elementary psychology course taught at the 
eighth*grade level in this country (Patti, 1956). A fifth-grade program for 
personal development was described and evaluated by Solvertz and Lund 
in 1956; and in 1959 Ralph Ojemann published a book on his program for 
education in human behavior in the primary grades. 



" -AiidtiierJilstory of the field, together with further national survey data 
showing that precblleg^^psychology was continuing to grow rapidly, was 
published by Coffield and Engle in 1960. In the same year,t:ngle pub- 
lished two papers (1960a, 1960b) on the preparation of high school 
psychology teachers, and Snellgrove (19^>put together a mimeographed 
manual for high school psychology teachers on the construction and use of 
inexpensive psychological apparatus. During 1964 and 1965, under the 
auspices of APA s Division on the Teaching of Psychology, a mimeo- 
graphed list of over 1,700 names and addresses of known high school 
psycholo|{y teachers was compiled% as were a dittoed list of some 40 
psychology films, a recommended list of readings appropriate for the high 
school student, a ciitalog of companies that sold psychological ap- 
paratus, and a 16-page, partly annotated bibliography for high school 
psychology teachers and students. These materials were available free to 
any high school teacher of psychology. 

Other avenues for the promotion and improvement of psychology in 
secondary schools were also explored, such as the encouragement of 
psychological entries in high school science fairs (Coffield, Engle, 
McNeely. & Milton, 1960) and the inclusion of psychology in a traveUng 
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science teacher program tor hi«h schools ( Rutner, 1961 ). That the Ameri- 
can Psvcholojuical Association was anxious to cooperate w ith high school 
psycholoiiv teachers was made clear in 1963. when its Division on the 
Teaching ot Psycholouy invited hiuh school teachers of psychology to 
become att'iliates. to recei\ e its newsletter, and:to participate in psychol- 
ogy conventions. 

State surveys ot hiuh school psychology teaching continued in the '60s 
(e.g.. Anderson. 1965: McNeely. 1967: Noland. 19661%. Stanley and Ab- 
rams ( 1965) explored the question of the certification of psychology ma- 
jors to teach in the high school, with a survey finding that the w*estern 
states were more likely to hire such applicants than wercother partsof the 
country. Thv mental health theme continued to b,e emphasized in high 
school psychohigy teaching (e.g.. Bclenky. 1966; Holhster, ^ 966) and was 
also ilourishinu at tlie elementary level (Binnes, 1966; Gei tz. 1966; Roen, 
19(i(); Siiit'l & Waters. 1966). Other efforts at the elementary and junior 
high le\t*ls include^ those of Lippitt et al. (1963). who prepared the 
rationale^ tor what was soon to Ih' their major cuiTiculum pmject to teach 
Im havioral sc ience at the upper elementary and lower middle school 
levels, and Sheldon Roen ( 1965). who defended teaching of the behavioral 
sciences at the lower elementary grades. Klugh. Dcterline. and Hender- 
son ( 1960) described the teaching of Skinner's descriptive behaviorism in 
the fifth grade. 

In 1967. Kngle published a paper on the objectives for and the kinds of 
subject matter stressed in high school, offering quantitativeevidence that 
hiuh school tt^achers of psychology favored a personal-adjustment over a 
discipline orientation in psychology courses. A new note in the 1960s was 
the inlluence of far-reaching reforms in social science curricula, as major 
social scienct* curriculum projects in geography and other fields reached 
fruition. A represeiftatiN e document that characterizes the new social 
science curricula is( o/nr/^fs (tfnl Stun tiitv hi the \cu Soviiil Sciemv 
Ciin'i(nltt 1 .Morrissi tt* 19()7). 

.A true landmark in the tiTic hing ol prtvollege psychology was the ap- 
iH-iUancf in 19(i7 ot an i^ntire issue oi the ./o// / //<// o/ S( //oo/ Psin liohnjfi 
deAoted to this topic fhe guest editor, jac k I. Bardon. gained the coopera- 
tion of most of the major figures in the area at the time as well asof several 
less well-known ones. Appropriately enough, the issue opened with an 
optimistic yet objective paper (Knglc. 1967b) on the past, present. :ind 
possible f uture of the teaching of psychology at the secohdar>' level. An 
article by Noland (1967) summarized the results of a survey df school 
psychologists and counselors. It was indicated that (a) over 90' < of the 
respondents favored the teaching of psychology at the high school level; 
(b) the great majority preferred a •practical.** personal-adjustment course 
or a ccmibination of scientific and practical content, but 95'^ rejected an 
exclusively scientific treatment of psychology: and (c) almost three quar- 
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ters favored mandatory state certification of high school psychology 
teachers. 

'Other papers in the issue covered topics as diverse as the notable 
increase in offerinjis of psychoh)«y as a separate course of instruction and 
recommendations on the preparation of elementary and high school 
teachers of psychology. Also included were papers covering elementary 
instruction in the causes of behavior and discussions of various ways in 
which psychology could be included in the cuniculum. Concluding the 
issue was a valuable set of book reviews and a particularly useful bibliog- 
raphy of relevant literature on precollege psychology compiled by Noland 
and Baidon( 1967). 

Ri:(i:xT TKi:xi)S 

Among the moH' influential events since 1967 has .been the appf*ar- 
ance of the semipopular monthly magazine, Psiicholoqif Today, which 
began in the spring of 1967. Many teachers of psychology have found this 
magazine, with its readable style, superb illustrations, and focus on 
''human** psychology, an interesting source for classroom materials. In 
1972 the same publisher issued the second edition of a large, profusely 
illustrated introductory survey textbook, entitled Psftcholoqti Toduir An 
lutradm tiun . and an accompanying set of readings. This material has 
been used at the high school level as well as in colleges, which were its 
primary target audience. 

Maierial for behavioral science teaching in grades three through 
seven was published by Science Research Asspciates in 1969 (Lippitt, 
Fqx. & Schaible). This material was the product of a major curriculum 
development effort of the 60s. Focused primarily on social psychology, 
and based on the philosophy of an inquiry approach, the material is a fully 
developed package of innovative instructional units that use a modified 
laboratory strategy and involve students in gathering, organizing, and 
using data concerning human behavior. 

Also in 19()9. Introduction to the Bchai iond Scicurcs: An Inquirii 
Approve// (Sandiu^rg. 1969 ) appeared. It was the linal segment of the Holt 
Social Studies Curriculum, which is intended for use at the senior high 
school levol. Its title describes the content of the textbook well. Beginning, 
like the Science Research Associates* materials, with a unit on the nature 
of behavioral science and the conduct of inquiry, it takes up several 
substantive areas of interest to the high school student, such as adoles- 
cence, the search for identity, and race and prejudice. 

Also during 1969. the fifth edition of Engle*s highly succesisful text 
(Engle. 1945) was published, with the coauthorship of Snellgrove. It was 
accompanied by a teacher's manual and a record of activities and experi- 
ments to use with the text. A sixth edition of the work ( Engle & Snellgrove, 
1974) is now available. 
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A number ot other materials.expressly designed tor high schools have, 
been published. A low-key, descriptive, nonpoleinical, and traditionally 
oriented introducton* tt;xt with a historical slant is out in a second edition 
( Branca. 1968 1. Ciordon ( 1972) has prepared a text slanted toward clinical 
ps\^4)|^iogy. to the relative neglect ol scientitic, experimental parts of the 
iieii^^ ith a stronu focus on-iupics of interest to high.%sc hool students. In 
its third edition istheSorenson, Malm, aiKl Forehand (197l);text. which is 
at the humanistic extreme of the polarity we shall develop later^n this 
document. Didactic in approach, and with no effort to present either an 
oVeiview of contemporary4)-.sychoiouy or the relevance of research results 
to rdal-lifc problems, it presents wisdom and advice about personality, 
interpersonal relations, and mental hygiene. The text of another cur- 
ricuhun package intended primarily for the high school psychology course 
w as published in 1971 (VVertheimiT, Bjorkman, Luudberg, & Magnusson, 
1971 ). Its focus is an evidential approach to the study of behavior; com- 
bined w ith references to the applicability of a few broad psychological 
principles to everyday life. Although brief, it contains many recom- 
mended twerc ises. activities, experiments, and suggested further av- 
enues of inquiry, and attempts to provide a representative overview of the 
disc ipUne. 

Since 19(r7. the Aniericaii-Psychological Association has also entered 
the field of hiuh sc hool psycholojiy in a significant way. The APA partici- 
pated in an inierdisciplinivry behavioral science conference in 1967 in 
VVilliamshuru. Virginia, funded by the National Science Foundation. An 
outcome of this conference w as a recommendation that acuniculum for 
the teaching of behavioral science ip general should be developed for the 
upper middle school and or lower high school grades and that courses in 
tlie se'parale behavioral sciences (including anthropology, psychology; 
iind soeiolouy should be developed for fhe uppc*r high school grades. A 
grow ing number of symposia and programs on precoUege psychology 
have been sc heduled in recent years at nationaK regional, and state 
.^}syc boh^gic al assoc iation conventions. 

In Dec ember 19()9. with fundsfrom the U.S. Office of Education, APA 
brought together a group of its ex-presidents who prepared a statement on 
•psychology in the Kducational Venture." It supported substantial in- 
volvement ot AI\\ and individual psychologists in the improvement of 
prec<>lleu( nisiruction in psychology. In 1969, retiring APA president 
Ctoorue A. Milh^* provided further impetus bv devoting his presidential 
address to the theme of 'giving psychology away" to those \vho can use it 
to improve their own lives, that is. as a means of promoting human 
Wi^tare. 

Karly in 1970. additional funds were obtained from the U.S. Office of 
Education for au APA sponsored five-week program on the teaching of 
psychology in the secondary school, at Oberlin College. In the months 
immediately prect ding the program at Oberlin College, a Clearinghouse 
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on PrecoUege Psychology and Behavioral Science uas established by 
• APA. Its first task was to gather support materials for the summer pro- 
gram, but a more long-range dissemination function was intended and 
subsequently realized. A landmark resource b^k for high school psychol- 
ogy teachers resulted from this conference (Bare et cU.. 1970); it is now 
available in a second edition (APA, 1973). 

In late 1970, APA's Division on the Teaching of Psychology charged 
' , Raymond G. Hunt with the job of drafting a coordinated plan for develop- 
. " ment oV precoUege psychology that woiild bring together under one cen- 
tralized administration a number of existing projects and some to be 
newly generated. Early in 1971, Hunt, Davol, and Schoeppe collected the 
—contributions of ^large number of people and fashioned "A Proposal for 
PrecoUege Psychology and Behavioral Science" (1972). a document that 
played a significant role in subsequent deliberations concerning the APA 
high school psychology curriculum development project. 

Also in 1971, the United States Office of.Education provided support 
for the development of two prototypic curriculum modules for the high 
school, one on reinforcement (Markman, 1973) and the other on race 
relations (Kasschau, 1974a). The development of these modules was seen 
by APA as part of the process of moving toward a massive curriculum 
development effort at the high school level. In the summer of 1972, John 
K. Bare of Carleton College was appointed director of a proposed second- ^ 
ary school curriculum development project in human behavior: and in 
February 1973 a proposal for the project was submitted over his signature 
to the National Science Foundation (NSF). The Human Behavior Cur- 
riculum Project (HBCP) was approved by NSF and began operation in 
January 1974. Under the guidance of a 15-member Steering Committee 
composed of educators experienced in curriculum development and 
prominent psychologists, including four former presidents of APA, HBCP 
is encouraging the development of 30 teaching modules, each sufficient 
for two weeks or so of classroom activities. Typically, a module is to be 
developed by a design team including a college-level psychologist, two 
high school teachers, and two high school students. The modules are to be 
extensively field tested in the project, which is expected to take five years 
for completion. 

On other fronts, recent years have also seen the appearance of more 
periodic and separate publications concerned with the teaching of 
lisychology. The newsletter of APA's Division (2) on the Teaching of 
- Psychology began publishing a number of articles on the teaching of 
psychology in the schools in 1964. Periodically, a newsletter for high 
school teachers, has been issued monthly during the academic year since 
January 1971 by the APAClearingJiouse. In 1971 appeared the first issues 
of a commercially published semi-annual journal. People Watching, de- 
voted primarily to the teaching of behavioral science in the elementary 
grades, but touching on high school behavioral science as well. The first 
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Mssue'of still another coiunieiciaily published journal intended to serve 
high sehool and community colleue teachers of psychology, sociology, and 
amhiopology. The Bchtn ioial and Social Scu'iue Tvucht-r, appeared in* 
early 1974. 

A nugor repoiidon undergraduate education, providing the findings of 
a large-scale APA-sponsored project funded by NSF, has recently been'^ 
published I Kulik. 197;J). Manyof the philosophical issues and questions of 
the how, why. when, and Where otthe teaching of psychology at the 
college level discussed in this bopk are also clearly relevant to precollege 
psychology. .Accordingly, the contents of this volume are likely to be as 
interesting to psychology teachers in the schools as to psychology teachers 
in the colleges and universities. 

Recently, the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education, w ith the cosponsorship of APA, commissioned two documents 
directly relevant to precollege psychology. The intent was to provide a 
package of items that would be useful to the tield. The first is a booklet 
(Bare. 1971 ) designed to help the teacher who has just been handed the 
assignment ol institutini; a new psychology course. The second, the pres- 
ent document, is intended to provide the histoiA and background of the 
teaching of psychology in the schools, to present the philosophical issues 
associated with such instruction, and to discuss recent trends in the field. 

In sum. it is clear that various national institutions have finally rec- 
ognized the existence of psychology teaching at the precollege level and 
are beginning to do something that will help in this endeavor. 

soMi. Ki:( i: NT siKX i;v Ki.sn. Ts 

Let us end this brief histon hy disc ussinij a tew recent findings from 
surveys that attest to the growth 6t the teaching of psychology; especiojly. 
in the secondan schools, raise some problems, ahd characterize what is 
uoinuon. 

In 1951 only nine states certified high school psychology teachers, but 
by 1964. 2(i states did so (Thornton & Colver. 1967), and now 37 states do 
(Johnson. 1973b). Typical hi«h school teachers of psychology have Had. 
over the years, only some eight or nine credit hours of courses in psycho^- • 
ogy departm.ents (Abrams & Stanley, 1967: Engle, 1952c). Stahl and. 
Casteel f 1 97:i ) summari/.e the results of other surveys as follows: 

StiidU'v of secondiu v sc h(K)l psvchohjuy coursrs duritii; the past two derados have 
tended t(» suhsi.inli.iti- t at h mhvr The followiim list hriofly sinnmari/es the important - ^' 
c harai tehstK s and t.u ts n^lative to the status of precolleue psyc holony. 

1 Studi nt enndlmetit and nunilH^rs ol'schuols ot'ferini; the c ourse are rapidly increas- 
inu. • 

2. Students and teat hers see the njurse aslM»inu\aluable. 

i. Hu re is .i | pt^t ci ved | need tor ps vcholouy c ourses in the t urriculuni. 

4, Courses , ire \ei- popular «irnonu students. 

5. C tairses are tdlered in all tU'ty states. 
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a. Coursfs An* most uttcii unv semostcr in lenuth. 

7. Coursfs air ottoivd as an olec tiw moiv oixvn than as a t-cquired suhjet t. 

8. 1 uiirsfs an- inoif likolv to Ih» Dtifivd in sc hmils wiih over MO students. 

9. Courses are most trequentiv ()|H'ned to.juniovs and seniors. 
It) Carls are ujoiv likelv totakc the^^oursf than Ikixs. 

11. Whiles are more likely to enroll in thet ourse than blacks. 

1 2. The course is ottered most of ten in urban sc hool settinKs. 

^ 1 '^. Personal adjiisnnent and mental hwiene nrv the iwii most otten stated.objecttves 
of the course. . 
I 4. l^iurses aiv usually assiuned s(K ial studies credit. 

IVai luTs are predominantly certified ui MK'ial studies. 
10. Teachers develop and use a meat deal tit materials such as popular niaRaz* les to 
supplement their I ()ursi»s. 

17 Ibe T L Knule and Louis Snellurove textlHHik. /Nj/i /io/cM/i/ Its Pihu iph s and 
.\ppli( tit ions, is the most jHipular text used. 

\K Psycholouy is not required in any state toi uraduation. 

! >. More sc liools would otter the course if properly trained teachers were available, 
(pp 27 28- 

Some further statistics attest to the growth of psychology in the 
schools. In^ 1950 there were an estimated 1,080 pubHc high schools otter- 
ing a course in psychology ( Eiigle, 1951 ); by 1960 the number had grown 
to.2,;i62 (\Vright/l965), and by 1970, to 5,779 (Gertler & Barker, 1972>. 
Surveys by the National Science^Teachers Association identified 5,645 
high school psychology teachers in the tall ot 1969; 6,689 in 1971; and 
7,472 hi 1973; taking account of nonrespondents in these surveys (24'/, 
22^, and 22S . respectively), thesei figures can be adjusted to approxi- 
mately 7,400. 8,800, imd 9,600. It therefore seems reasonable to estimate 
that there well maySie considerably more than 10,000 high school psy- 
chology teachers in 1974. 

Data from recent state surveys are typical of the many studies that 
have been undertaken. John Hampton (1973) reported that question- 
naire^i were sent to 478 schools in Oklahoma; 209 (43' ; ) returned them, 
yielding 112 high schools identified as currently having a psychology 
program. ^ 

Tbc laruerthe si bnol. th(^ more likely it is ihat it will bave a psycbolouy protfram. as 
loO'^ ()tt»HS( b(Ki|sv\itbni(»retban 1. 000 students. 7(i'/ ot the schcjols with U^tween 400 and 
1.000 studt nts. .mdi r ' nt tlie si h<K)ls with less than 400 students have such courses. 

.MureoM T . . njost si huols 87 / » bave only one teacher involved in teUchinu psychol- 
ouy. In m ncral these tcai hers Ionised on psyt holouy an an approa< h to life ( H i' < ) as opposed 
to psvi b«)l«)uv .IS .1 Si icnn- IT ' ? Most teachers of psycholouy had some «indi*ri$nrduate 
education in psvi Ik^Iouv wwv than W ' r. howe ver, less than hiUt nithem had any uraduale 
preparation in psyc bolo^y. Hampton. l*^lT p. 5 • 

Thornton and Williams ( 1971 ) summari/e some slightly older data 
from Florida, as toUovvs: 

PieM'inlv enrolled in limb scbool psyt holouv courses in Florida an* 400 tenth-urade 
students lepresentinu ' k)I I" - of the total nuinberot studentseniolled in the tenth urade in 
Florida I .HOO ele\ eiit li uride st udents ■ reprise ntinu I ' j' ' ofthe total iuimlH»r of students 
enrolled in the eleNeiith urade in Florida), and 14.000 tweltth'Urade studenti. ( representing 
15' r ot the total nuinl>i:r ot students eiirolle<l in tJio tweltth ur ide in Florida), (p. 1040) 
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Thev then c(;m pare ' 

^ thf unuvth Ai two otlu r •Nt vv Siu ial SuidU s" in Florida s Tuuh scIkkiIs with that of the 
urou th ot psvi hc^lnuv Frt M iulv i iin^llrd in Inch '«^cIuh)I mh lolouy courst s in Floiida aiv 
iOK truth uradr studt iits . it-j ri M-niiau < h ot 1 . ot tlu- total iiund^ r of studrnts oiin>llt*d in 
thrlfiiih uMdrii) 1 luiida 1 .<>'H^ U vriith UMdr stiidnits rt prrsrritiiiu S'»<>l I ' <d tlu» total 
tuunU*r of studmts t iirulud in the* x'lt \t*iith uradi- in Florida i and 10. (MK) twrlt'th uradi* 
students ' ropiVM-ntinu 12' ' <d tlir total numU r (d studt nts t intWIrd in the twclhh-uradi- in 
I* Iqiida st htHils ?. < p. 1040 > 

As lor a separate course in political science, it is not offered in the tenth 
urade in Florida, and oiily 350 (one third ()f T . ) elev1?nth siaders and 306 
(one third of 1 ^ ) twelfth uraders were enrolled in such a course^at the 
time. . 

Of course, it must be recounized that these llRur^s were obtained just 
before major new c^irriculum packages beciitiie available in soc iology and 
political scienc e; the picture may (Jj**^rent now. Making such cross- 
discipline comparisons is difficult, especially given the likelihood of diffe- 
rent detinit ions of what constitutes a 'psychology" and •sociology'' course 
indifferent states. However. Gertlerand Barke>{ 1972). summarizing the 
results of a national survey and comparing enrollment by disciplines in 
1960^1 and 1970-71. report that enrollment in sociology jumped fjom 
2.5 to 4.3' / of the total national enrollment while enrollment in psyniol- 
ogy jumped from 1 .2 to 2.S' ; . indicatii\K a faster rate of growth in psyS^ol- 
ogy enrollments over the decade. The relative popularity of precolle^e 
psychology has been documented in a- variety of other states incltiding 
^ South Carolina, where statewide enrollment figures have shown psychol- 
ogy to bi* the most popular elect ive social studies course offered at the high 
school level in 1971. 1972. and 1973 (Kasschau & Michael. 1973). 

Thornton and Williams (1971) end their article with the following 
comments, the last two sentences of which still stand in spite of our 
qualitications: 

Obviously, thisf Now ScKi.U Studir<;" oftt'ririus ha\r not pn^vim to Ir* nearly as 
popular .ind pt rv asivt- .is hiuh s( hcK)l psvt holoyy . It is imperative that we have profes- 
sionallv tr.mied trat hers in psv( holouv it stiidt nts'an> to ai hieve maximum bejietils from 
this an a td'the hiuh st hool c ijrri( iilum. Psvt holouy is toi> important a field of study to l)e 
taught hv unqualifu d and uncertified tea< hers ( p 1040) 

In the context of the figures just cited, the question raised by many 
alKuit vyhy psychology should even be included in precollege curricula is 
rendered functionally moot. The more appropriate concern should be how 
' J>est to offer the course. It is this latter concern that serves as our focal 
point. 
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Accompanying the growth in psychology course enrollments in high 
schools ( and in colleges) has been a debate concerning course content md 
the most effective techniques to be used in communicating that content. 
It is a debate based ifi the discipline itself" reflecting a clash between two 
fundaltient'ally different philosophies. . < 

What should be the goal of precollege psychology, courses? The dis- 
agivement over goals is reflected in the following: 

What ,ind how to tt\K h psyt holoijy brought the >?ruup into sl^irp disagreement. Two oppos'- 
inu sides were immediately estabUshed. One proposed that a) all textbooks on the hifth 
s< hool level \x: eliminated and b) that we encouruKe open dialogue in the etTort to Rei at self 
knowiedx^. UJ* ^vell as at the pi^rsonal and social problems of each student. The other side 
proposed that \vt» transmit a IhkIv of seientitk knowledge. (.Menritield & Schoeppe, 1969, p. 

in iieneriU. hovve\er. tUvw t^xis'ts relative c onsistency of views that high school courses 
should 1k» iHTsonal siK-ial adjustment oriented rather than presented as an empirical sci- 
ence f Noland. !9<i7. pp. 1 19: IHl i * 

An understandim; of stR iaJ pnKCskes uained by usinK analytical tools correctly will develop 
children s problem-solvinu ability, a qu;dity which is a necessary prerequisite of good citi- 
zenship m a tree stK ietv. We have taken the approach of usinu the indi\idual structures 
of the disciplines as a basis for the social science curriculum from grade one through grade 
twelve ( Senesh. pp \2(\ 127. quoted in Morrissett fit Stevens, 1971 ) 

Suc h disagreement is healthy, but an understanding of the central 
issue is c ritic al to any decision about curriculum, teaching methods, and 
course goals^. Providing a balanced overview of psychology as a scientific 
discipline, helping students see the relevance of psychological knowledge 
to their own lives and assisting students in articulating their own feelings 
and patterns of social interaction are all4Kitej3ltia^^ goals and, 

A\ hile somewhat inteiTelated. also clearly distinct from each other. 
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Let us be^in by c oncentratin« on the nature of the student population 
at issue. Recently, the ©i)mniissioner,ot Hi'gh Education in SouthCarolina 
(J. A. Morris, personal communication. November 1972) developed some 
interesting statistics concernins the various pctints at which studentsexit 
from the system of public education. Talking specifically about South 
Carolina, but using statistics that are presumably generalizable. he noted 
that of 100 students entering the first grade only 50 remain to graduate 
from high school. Of those who graduate, approximately one third (16 or 
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SO) uo on to soiuo tbrin ot advaiued <Hiuc atU)n. hut ot thai lUiintH^r only 
a)H>ut halt'c'hoosr a coUeue or uiiiv visity rduc ation. In otiu r words, eiulit 
ol fvt-ry 100 youiiustcrs mierinu elenieiuan school reach a collcuc or 
utuvcrsitx. Allhnuu'li ihv ahsohiu* luiinhtTs iii.iy well \ai> troni stale to 
state, there are at least two points to he noted. ^ 

First. cDUstantly improving educational techniques cnew eurric ula. 
audiovisu.d tec hnolouy. eie ). the inc reasinn emphasis that our s(h iety 
places on thv hiuh school diploma, and the many changes lieinn wrouiiht 
hy husinu and desi^uieuation hav e introduced within the system ot public 
edui ation what Klinuelhoter ( 1972) calls The New Student." This stu- 
dent is soinetinies condesi endinuly descrihc^d as disadvantaged, cultur- 
.dly ditteri'iil. or hiuh risk, hut is typified hy hiacks. Indians. Puerto 
Ricans. Mexican Americans, and the li!;e. In other words, the diversity 
and I omplcxity ot the consinners of public education are incroasinK. It 
can he aruued th.u as studt nt diversity-increases, the means ot niecUinu 
students* needs should likew ise increasinuly diversity. 

St t ontl. the cumplexiiy and diversity ot students* uoals make it neces- 
sary to ask how ps\c holouy is to nu et these and society's too. The nund>er 
ot poteen! iai uoals is i;reat incii i*d: a uood .jol). knowledge ot the discipline, 
an improved life, uood (iti/enship. self-understanding, 'iiovv to win 
f riends and influeni t; pt opU .** and so on. Bui f rom a practical point of 
view, stude nts in psvi holouy courses in elemental^ and secondaiy 
schools can he divided into two i ateuqiies: those who will and those who 
vv ill not idtimatcly uo aw to college. There is a substantial issue here as to 
vvhethei those who cU*e like ly to have additional exposure to formal in- 
struction in psyt holony at a later time in their life should he treated any 
dittcrently it) a preiolleue psycholouy course than those who are not 
t K.isschau. lf)74h ». . ^ 

I'ndi iura(iu.it(^ institutions, too. haw been urapplinu for some time 
with the probU uis of how todt al with student demands, and numerous 
solutions in ihv problems have bee n deve loped. The»se include advanc ed 
phu ( mrnt ( .samiUcUions cuul i ballenue syste^ms. courses tor majcns and 
Uinnnajors. .uid approac lu^s to introductory psyc holouy almost as broad as 
the nund)( I of institutions tlumse Ive's. 

( ct .uiu.itt N( lloo' urit iitititiiiN .111- otti'M i uiisifit ic(t in.iptiiii{in.itr in the iiii<ifi l;r.((Jll.lt4- 
^ uiiu iiiiun in ps\t iic»lii-\. .imi juihcd .i ( nrru uluni i \i Kisi\4 l\ (uu iitrii tou.ini i;i\uiii;iu* 
u •>! Is wutiM nut iiu I t t iM i tis lit ninst students mi ps\( liolo'^x ( oni'scs . Kullk. I i. p *J02 ' 

Snnilarly. cxt bisivo ori( luahon ot hiuh sc IkmiI psycliolo^y c(nnses lo 
I olh i»e -pr« pcUcUory stude nts would ( learly not me et the nc^'ds of niany 
stud( Ills etirolh (I 

I'br divrrsitv ol student uocds and future (Hlucaticmal opportunities 
and the (h\( isitv o^ options av .lilabh^ in iiiuhe r educ ation Justify the 
position that psyc liolouy c ouises in tlie liiuli se hool should proce^e d inck»- 
pendeiuly of < olleue-levc I de in.uids. \ subst.mtial majority of prec olleue 
psvcholouv students will have no further foiniai exposure to psychology. 
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This tact aruucs ur a coiKcntration on iiioie pra«miiltic aspects 9t the 
discipline, cmphasi/ins its applications— and the limits of such applica- 
tions. But even so ueneral a «ual as this would" appear somewhat over' 
simplilied and not totally stdt evident. It is also not immediately ohvious 
what kind oi'couVse design would achieve this olijective. ^ 

With these several perspectives in mind (student diversity, the variety 
of needs, the pi'ohahittty thai many hijjh school psychology courses are 
likely to Ih' the last institutionalized contact hetween the discipline j^nd 
the .student), let us consider possible uoals for precoUese psychology 
courseii. 

• # 

Walkt r and M( Kcac hit- ( 1967). in a usef ul book concerninu the issues 
ami tec hnitiues ot teac hins the .colleue-level introductftrv' course in 
psyc hoh^uv. disL iiss a series ot jjoals that apply equally well to the precol- 
ieue level. Thex ini-ntion (p. lA) the tollowinu uoals: communicate ele- 
mentary concepts: communicate tacts: introduce the student to th^e full 
raime of subject matter: inteurafe course material: conmiunicate ba'sic 
attitudes of the disc ipline: comnunJivate the intrinsic interest of the sub-, 
ject matter: present the newest developments in the field: i.»ovide indi- 
\idual uuidancc and monitorinu. develop selected intellectual skills; pro- 
vide a suitable identif ication model for the student. 

.\ hiuh sc hool teacher w ith a sliuhtly different, more directly prau- 
matic. interest desires that lier students: 

Liidw tin- \hh\\ <)| ()svi holciuH alkhcmli-duf. n couiii/.f thv ii;nncs'°nt those who haveiontrib- 
ttu ti to n. U- «.kvjJti< .il. di iii.iiiH iMcK-iKf tor thi- st.iti'nu-iits alHuit iK'li.ivior. iitid flaws in 
siu It st.ut im iiCs. Jm- aw Mi- (.1 thf u-iitati\«-iU'ss ut' st U-iitifH tliidiims. and Ik* aUIv lo rrad 
(iitK all\ ami li sa}M)ut |)s\( liolony. MdU-r. lfJ72. p. H ii 

Such ideas are consisteiit with one set of Koals for the hi«h school 
psycholouy course, the discipline-centered, "natural science" approach. 

However, st hool psycholo«ists, for«.\ample. tend to sup|X)rt another 
set oi uoals for such a course— uoals lUore concerned with personal ad- 
justment and devel(»pment. \t least oc/ / of a sample of these profession- 
als end(used each of the fbllow inu ( Noland. 1967. p. 180) as appropriate 
objectives for such acourse: ui) should result in better knowiedtje. under- 
staniliMU. and acceptance of self on the part of the student: (b) the limita- 
tions as well as the sound uses of psycholouy in the resolution of personal- 
social problems should be stressed: (o problems of personal adjustment 
should Ik- stressed so that i he pupil w ill better imderstand himself, now and 
in the future; "d i sIkuiUI emphasi/e family relationships and adjustment: 
• ei should provide assistance iii handlinu emeruinu problems of l>oy-sirl 
relationships: (f) ^Jiould emphasi/.e the values and limitations of emo- 
4ional experiences; < u) should present soinid psycholoidcal materials and 
principles but w ith nnoor emphasis on those topics which are most practi- 
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cal andejxjoyahlo: ( h) should t ni|jlKisi/f personalitv andcluuac ieriornia' 
•tion: (i) shcuilci holp pn paiv students tor tilt mv sinuleor tnarried lolesvt.h 
should U» ot prai tii al the sc h<H>l dro|K)Ut: and tk^ a major ohjec- 

ti\ i- should hf pro\ ision ti)i sound rduraiional and occ upational plahninu 
and ttuidanci^ 

There is. c k arly. a tundonu ntal dittcronce— indeed, ahnost an in- 
conipatibilHy— between iJiese two sets ot uoals. For sonie educators, the 
prhnaiT aim is to convey the tactv and n'lethods ot the discipline:. tor ^ 
others, the discipline in servic e ot the selt. Wnh internally and soc ially, 
should the toeiis. Some preter ''process/' and otiiers. ^"content/* This 
basic disaurei inent makes it impossible to spivity a sinnle universally . 
*K ( eptable si t ot uoals lor preeolleue psyehulouy instruction. Yet the ' 
teacher c annot a\oid coniinu to urips u ith this cjuestion: upon the resolu- 
tion ot it dc {K iid not only the broad outlines ot the course but alsc^ the 
dt»l;iils ot (biy to day c lass assiunments and tnterac tions. As Walker and 
\lt Kt ai hie ( 1^H)7 put it. -What is really importaiii is that the instruc tor 
tornuilate a set of L;oals orobji»cli\es Iw wishes tc^meet" (p. 11). Alter such 
objectives ha\f b* t n >|)f^ ilied. .uulnulii alter the\ ha\e been spec i tied, 
doc»sit make sense tn l)euin to (lc*siun the c oursiv 

ISSI I S 

I he |f>7:i Kassc bau and Mic tiael sur\ ev ot hiuh school ps\cbulo44y 
leac hers ii^South C arolina inc liided a cjuestion reuardinu the* •slant * or 
emphasis ot the lot al ps\( holouy c our*^ -. Ot the 84 teachers jdentityins a 
sinule slant. 4:2 ^ indicated they lauiihi theii c^'burse as a ^behavioral 
st ien( c\ ' 27' ' mdi(\Ui d •personal ad justnjeni." 18'^ indicated "social 
seience/' and ihv remaininu i;i', had a variety ot not c l^arly idc ntitlable 
orientations, .\nother 29 ic-ac hcrs itbr a total ot I i:i ot 22f> potential re- 
spondents) indieaied more than one slant or emphasis for their course. 
Interestinulv. / ot cill respondents indicated that psycholouy is con- 
tained wiihni the soc iai sc ienc e or social studies department ot their 
school, and the remaininu 4' ^ represenii^d leauhers ot only c)ne psyc:Holouy - 
course wljose [)rimary department was not in sc iences at all. Not a sinule 
teaeher inducted he or she reported to a physical or natural science 
dep«u'tmt*nt. 

w Ihe social st ii»ni e natural si iente issue* that colleue level psy- 
cholouists debate is. then, apparently not a seanc e ot contention in the 
hiuh s( h(M)l. ManV c xplauciiions suuuesi themsches, but prime anions 
them is that teai tiers who are asked to teach psyc holouy courses in hiub 
school usuallv lia\ e only minnnal l)a( kurounds in psy( holouy. Further, in 
all likelihood, the psycholouy courses that they ha\e taken have not em- 
|iliasi/ed the n»itural sc ieni c* aspec ts ot the- tleld Lal>oralory equipment is 
not widely ailable tor biuli sc hool psyc boh^uy c oursfs. 
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At the level ot •who reports to what dl|^rtment;" the social 
* science-natural science issue may seem to be easily resolved. But not so 
on a more philosophical level. The issue is firmly drawn in the first quota* 
tifiti in this secticin. selected from the report oi; a 1969 "Psychology for 
Youtlj Conference tor Hi^h School Teachers ot PsycholoRy." At one point ^ 
during the rwo-<!ay conference the participants were subdivided into three 
small discussion Kvoups. Group A reported; 

A diM ussimi ot u ac hinu methods produced a dotmitely skewt»d distribution: most 
t*a\ortd a tiDiuliiit ti\f. huiuaiiistic . e\p<riential approach, but a proforetH'^e was also ex- 
pri»sstni tor a In tiav loriNtic .uliiiiuistration with tlu» t<»ai hor iniplcmeutinu the Skinnerian 
niodrl hv shapiim xliv ri ai tioiis ot t lass ini»inM>* (MtMritidd & St hm-ppe, l^^CiQ. p. :\7) 

Oroup B reported: 

I'hf most im|M)rtant disi ussion, and that which twk a uloat diMl of the time <»t' ti^e^ 
uroup. was reuardiDU tlie content ot the courNe. A diehotomy arises between: \^ 

a an at uh inu i\\h' n>nrsr ( ontent. includinii!; a structured course, lecture ty|H« ap* - 
pnia( h. usum a tr\i(HH)k. and 

b a <tvnanui interpersonal, experience type course, desiuned to help the student 
.idiust. underslaml and i o\}r with the environment -w hatever that may en< ompass. 
I hi re was dis.mm im nt .is to v\ lu»ther sonic basic principles should Ik* taiiRhl. and how thev 
sK«»uld hv laiiubt Ab rr^tit^hi 8c Si h«»eppt». I9HQ. p 

( ii (ill p C re \x irt ed : 

What .iiid how toJMch psVcholouy bnumht the unuip into sharp disagreement. Tvvb 
op|K»sniii sides were Mnt5lPliaie|v ( stablisbt d. One proposed that al.dl textbooks onthehi«h 
sctuM)! level Ih» tliininatcHi and b • that \\r em ouracteopen diiiIo«ue in the etToirt to jset at self 
4.nowledue. as wrll .is'.if the jH-rsonal and soci;d probhws ot each student. The other side 
pnjposrd that uc iransnut a lx)d\ ot s( ientitic knowledue, (Merritield 8t Schoi«ppe. 1969. p. 

In a very real sense all other issues are merely variations on this 
thenie/couetuly summarized by Bate ( 1971 ): 

Shall what is t muht be knowb*<Jue ot sf lt or knowledge ot others, principles or applica- 
in»ns to personal arufsoi iai problems, prtn isi«»n or siunitl< ancc» bard or soft? Viewing the 
issnr as knowledge ot m If <»r knowhdue ot Others, one sees a problem unique to psycholoRv: 
the si'ibp c t matte r is both t>'bje( tive and «iiib.je< tive. and the explanations for phenomena 
nui a U satistvinu not only sc ientitic ;dly but i xp<'ri<»iitially. Fsycholouy has been tryinu to 
bndu<' these f)o|es sim v its mc c piion. I he study ofccuisciousness was the study of me with 
the Uo\H' oi ii^icb rstandinu y«>n: the siiidv of behavior is the study of you with the hope of 
understandinu in«- pp .ind <!• 

rhe issue is an omnipresent one in both the history of psychology and 
in main c <)ntemp()rar> meetings of teach5?rs and researchers of things 
psycholouital. It is a debate that has many features and will doubtless 
never be fully resolved to everyone's satisfaction. In addition to being a 
debate between JundamVntally different outlooks, between two alterna- 
tive approai hes to the discipline of psychology, between search and re- 
search, it is 4so a confrontation on two levels' It is on the one hand a 
debate of theorists, matching a Skinner or a Bruner against a Kohlberg or 
a Maslow. and on the other hand, an argument an^ng practitioners, 
matching -personal adjusters ' against the ^guardians of the discipline." 
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It is theor\* at the abstract level and teaching technique at the pragmatic 
level. With these points in mind, let us address the issue by considering 
two major approaches that have been taken to teaching psychology at the 
precollege level — a personal*de\ elopuient orii*ntation and a Tocus on the 
teaching of psychology as an academic dis(*ipHne. Following discussioaof 
these two approaches, the authors will propose a synthesis combining 
some of the best features of the more common views of the two. 

PKKsoxAi, i)i:vi:i.()PMi:xT 

If lie hair a discassiofi . lunc 
u ill u <' kuoii u hi'}i uv tlu* 
rhfht ansa t-r? — Anonymous 

Wliy. A .justification for the experiential, personal-development ap- 
proach to p svchciiogy education is presente d bv Combs (1967) in a paper 
entitled "Humanizing Education: The Person in the Process/' Combs 
e^cpresses the \ iew that Americanf^ediicators have become too enamored 
of tile power ot information, too enamored of facts, not enough concerned 
with students* abilities to use those facts to enhance their own lives, and 
not enough ^)ncerned with the students' feelings rather than their intel- 
lects. The student in the traditional school may get the impression that 
details are what is important; such an impression is apt to be fostered by 

" multiple-choice or filMn^the-blank examinations. Tests tend to be geared 
lo what sttidents do fiot know, probing for ever more specific facts, de- 
signed to produce a normal curve of grades. Combs decries the emphasis 

^,on machine-like memorization, writing that 

Ouv (ii ihv ihinus w v ArmTit aW* havt» learned to do better than anyone else in the world 
-IS to sei* the uoiKi lite by lettinu the mac hines do what they do so well, thus setting us i'roo to 
nu>\ e in ourow n u nique directions. In time w e sh^UHearniiow to use our new hardware and I 
hehevi* the ni.K hines w^ll then iiu reasL* our humanism. Mi^anw hiii'. we ouuht not to com- 
pete with .the- computers nr make computers out of students. What is needed is to stret^ the 
qu.dHies that make us tniique. our humanity. ( 1%7. p. 2) V 

Combs is expressing a more widely shared concern thai educaiton is 
aimed too n^uch al fostering cognitive development and is neglecting, 
ignoring, or sacrificing affective development. The concern is sometimes 
phrased as 'ieaving the person out of the process." What the proponents of 
such arguments would like to substitute by way of specific goals is typi- 
cally somewhat vague and tlierefoic hard to develop since emphasis on 
process rather than content tends to be viewed as an end in itself. How- 
ever, justifications for such aims usually cite one or more of the following 
kinds of goals: 

1. ':Ti} teach growing children about their development in thecontext 
of their environment" (Roen, 1967, p. 205). Specifically, elementary 
school children should be taught basic social interpersonal skills, which 
are at least as useful as language and math. 
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2. To direc t education tt)\vai*d the exatnination and understandiuR of 
Krovvth experiences. Children, as they mature tlirouiih adolescence into 
aduhh(M)d. areexperiencinii physical, emotional, and social chanses at a 
rate not c learly related tt) their t ineruiiiu alulity to understand those 
chanues. Education is the vehicle tor diniinishinu the yap hetvveen ex- 
perienced clianue and the ahility to understiind it. 

X 4o teach the soc ial skills necessary to retiiin and perform a joh. As 
students lea\e hiuh sc hool. whether hy socially sanctioned graduation or 
bv earlv withdr^iwal. many are faced uith the prospect of assumiuR re- 
sponsihiliiv for supportinu themselves. K.ducation conceniins the com- 
plex deman." . of the aduk world, espec ially in the realm of interpersonal 
relations, should properly he the focus of psycholoKy. 

4. To facilitate the understanding; of personal experiences and needs 
and develop a more serious appreciation of how to promote effective 

interpersonal iiiterac tions. • 

C ollecti\ely these uoals prov ide justifici'tion for a person-oriented, 
experiential Wvcholnuical educiUion tliat emphasizes mental hyKiene, 
personal urow th. and self-understandinu. In essence, the primary focusof 
this kind of education is the internal. sul»iective feeliuus and experiences 
of the student. The technique may vary, hut t(» use Bares ( 1 971) lanRuage. 
it is essentially the study of me in an attempt to understand me (and 

mavhe vou i. . 

Ilicon and icchni(|uc. What are the theoretical underpununns ot tins 
approach.' I he theories to he re\ iewed here, and in parallel discussions 
follow inu. have in connnon a more or less specific applicability to the 
de\elopinu human from hirth to adulthood. Any educator might read 
these discussions and leel cmnfortable that his or her students are beins 
described. lo that extent there is nothinn in what follows that is of unique 
interest to teachers of psychology. Yet. when couched in terms of students" 
personal ad justment and hopes of iniprovinu it. these discussions take on 
special siunifi( anc e for te at hers of psycholouy w ho endorse personal ad- 
justihent as the appropriate hx us tor prec oIleKe psycholouy. The theories 
yield a rationale tor providinu students w ith specific types of experienc es 
dependinu on their developmental stiUe and decree of w isdom. 

It shtuild be n»>ted here, in anticipation of an issue equally applicable 
to this as to subsecfuent disc ussions on theory and teehniqiK's. that it is 
doubttul that conscious theoretical considerations underlie many of the 
appTo^K lU's to teachinu psycliolouy di.scussed in this document. Certainly 
sucii t>i<^ories do not underuird any one approach to the exclusion ot 
alternate approaches nor are they offered solely as support of the approach 
beinudisi ussed. It is perhaps better to view the theoricsdiscussed in these 

SO' tions as a niatJU'iiotjy-ilemvcje^noLinim^ 

Vlttrr/ttuEiispects ot thv personal-adjustment form of psycholouical 



education can betrac^^dT)^^t^s4alhv wj:itin and even earlier, the 

primary theoretic al positions supportinu sucb eftbrtsraredrawnTVom for- 
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mulationsof the past 30 years. Among the theories that have been cited in 
support of this approach are ones that concern themselves with cognitive, 
moral, and social development. 

jean Piasefs theoiy ot cosnitive development has been a dominant 
factor for several decades. Piajjet's is a theory that postulates that people 
progress through tour uniquely identifiable stages in cognitive ability as 
they mature into adulthood (Inhelder& Piaget, 1958; Piaget, 1952). 
» i Because Piaget s is a stage theory tied to the highly variable and 
interwoven processes of development, it emphasizes sequence, not the 
a|)solute time, of occurrence. The main thesis is that the developmental 
processes and the abilities that accompany them occur in some specifi- 
able order. However, there is tentative evidence (e.g.. Bryant & Trabasso, 
1971 ) that Piagetian theorists may be in error with regard both to the age 
at which and even the order in which cognitive events occur. Whatever 
the eventual fate Jif this theory, it alertscurriculum developers to the need 
for specific training procedures— procedures that take st.udent cognitive 
capabilities into account to achieve intended effects. * 

Lawrence KohUx'rgs ( 1969) is also a theory of stages, but of stages in 
moral or ethical development rather than general cognitive processes. 
While the stages are not so tightly linked to specific chronological age as in 
Piaget's rase, the assumption is that development of moral perspective 
proceeds through'as many as six stages during the course of a person's life 
(although some of the latter stages may never be achieved by a mature 
adult). 

Another significant approach is Erik Erikson s f 1950) jisychosocial 
theory of development, which closely parallels the first four pf *he five 
stages in personality development postulated by Freud. Erikson, how- 
ever, modifies Freud's theory by expanding the final' ph^se of develop- 
ment into four additional stages covering puberty and adolescence, young 
adulthood, adulthood, and maturity. Each of these stages is accompanied 
by «i crisis, but as each crisis is adequately handled, th^' personahty ac- 
quires another fundamental characteristic. For the adolescent the crisis 
is identity versus roje confusion: resolution of that crisis/as the individual 
moves into young adulthood determines whether an adequate identity 
will develop. ' 

Abraham Maslow and Carl Rogers are two other humanistically 
. oriented theorists .vhose views have received widespread recent attenr 
tion. Both analyze and advocate the idea oi isclf-m tiializatiou. the mak- 
ing actual of human potentials and possibilities for authentic selfhood, for 
productive, creative endeavor! and for effective, sincere, positive human 
interaction— }X)tentials and possibilities that all too few people manage to 
realize. While neither Maslow s nor Rogers' theories have as yet been 
stated unequivocally enough to lead to concrete educational practices, 
many people have been inspired by their writings to strive for educational 
goals consistent with the maximum realization of human potential. Such 
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high ideals are at least implic it in the thinking of those who advocate 
humanistic goals tor precoUege psychology. 

From the abstraction of theoiT to the pragmatics of education is a 
rather substantial stop. Let us consider siH'citk allv the high school senior, 
the student most likely to he enrolled in a psychology course a| the second- 
ar\' level. The lessons drawn here may generalize in process, but perhaps 
less so in content, to elementaiT or junior high school students. According 
to Piaget. a 16-year-old is capable of abstract consideration of the present 
and the future and of l)eliefs and values without egocentricity, a capacity 
that his or her preadolescent sibling does not have. In Kohlberg's ( 1969) 
system, this 16 year-old is fully capable of functioning and reasoning in . 
terms of society's needs rather than solely his or her own needs. According 
toErikson, this same 16-year-old is facing the crisis of identity formatiop; 
and for Maslow and Rogers, self-actualization is the major objective of 
"sweet sixteen." from an educator's perspective this stage must, then, be 
viewed as one potentially very rich in opportunity. 

The approach to psychological education espoused by Mosher and 
Sprinthali ( 1^)70) is formulated in terms of this opportunity. It is an at- 
tempt to take advantage of i critical developmental stage to provide 
personally meaningful experiences in the affective as well as the purely ^ 
cognitive domain, with the expectation of fostering optimal personal de- 
velopment (cf. Sprinthali. 1971 ). Combs (1367) has noted that 
PsyvholoKicallv. t-niotiDii is uiidurstood us an indie ator of personal involvement. Tliinf-s 
which ha\i no iH-rsoiial nu-aninu arouse no emotion. Thinns I care alM>ut I liet emotional 
a»K)ut . Kmoti(.nisaqiiestionol>'rsonalinvoivemeiit. an indicatorofthedcurceto which 

ideasare likelv'toattect iH-havio*-, ip. 1 1 

Related to this, Sprinthali ( 1971 ) comments on the effective utilization of 
emotions in educational processes: 

•\s Jones. rH>H.c«>rreitlv noted, uniontrollableleelinus and emotions can obstruct leaminR. 
• But loiies IS not adv<K atinu uncontrolled emotion as p*-rsoiial (psycliolouicaheducation; he 
issumiestiii«vei-\ iH.intedlv that children learn alx.iit their emotions in order to control them. 
Instead «J .iiiswf-nnu the expn ssioi. of eiv.otio.i in school ^vith silence, thus teachin« the 
. h.l'l to .keep thirms to himself. Jones comments that enjotion and ieehnu have a le«itimatc 
pl.K e ill sc»..«.| partit uhniv iM caUse A child cannot . . learn to share and use what he has 
not le.inicd tin iintKil." 

Kx, ii it we I an a< cept the ide.c that emotion has a place in sch.K.l. the essential educational 
problem n-maiiis it is . dif tk ult to siK-ciiy atiectiv e jH isonal ohjectives. ( p. ;i75) 

■ The wav in which this kind of theory is converted into actual educa- 
tional curriculum is detailed in Mosher and Sprinthali s ( 1971 ) descrip- 
tion of their well-developed high school psychology program. (See pp. 
1 5-27 of their work for a fuller description. ) 

Other contrihutionsMhat illustrate various approaches to psycho- 
logical education with an emphasis on the improvement of mental health 
are the works of Roen and of Long in the elementary school and of Belenky 
' in the high sch<H)l. For a number of years, Roen has been advocating the 
teaching of beh.ivioral sciences in elementary grades. He cites a number 



ot benelils accruim; tVoiu suc h ettbris; most central of whic h is a broad 
sue i a Hum lot It: 

l ioniilu jHmitiit \u*\\ ol iin iii.il IumUIi .iiuJ mu i.il wt-ll lH inu. taith that kiuuv lfdi»f will haw 
Its own n v\ .4nls 1 iimju'ls rli« .inmuhikhui th.u nu«'si>t prmum pri vrntion i .in iH'ojK^rifd 
It) the t l.iNNnKitn N4*ttuiu ^ On thf lr\rl sih oiuIsUN prcvctuuMi. it can In- aruiK^l that 
itiuiniur aiit htinn t<» pinliJiMus 4 \|H ru'm t'<l l>v i InUhin i\iu intlurm v thru- rt-sohuiun. 

Far lH-vi>ucl advoc aiiim, Loiiu ( 1971, 1971-72) has bet'u iinpleinent- 
iiiU a hoha\ ioral scit net* curric uliiin at-the olenienian' level tor several 
years, ueitiiiuchildren to observe e;*ch other and themselves, to talk freely 
and openly about their teelinui», and to enjL{a«e iiLeXperiments and shiiula- 
tion uames that provide them' with additional iKMspt'ctives on human 
behavior and iiiterpei sonal interaetiort, l-onjn is eonviwcitd that the in- 
siuhts and positiv e self-reuard thht presumably result from such expert- 
eiUfs I an seive as a useful a^ent for primaiy prevention of mental dis- 
tin baiKe and tor the eiihanceiiient of mental health, 

Mosher and Spiiiuliall, Roen, and Lony provide reasoned support for 
the inirodiu tieui ot nienial liealth and self-awareness concepts into public 
education at both the eleinentaiT and the sec ondary le\el. Belcnky ( 1966) 
further advocMte** such an approach. He argues that secondary school 
counsehns u ho deal witli students* personal problems ar^ self-limited in 
that roll , their teclmiqiH^s art^ entirely verl)al. and they refuse to recogni/e 
theettect the> do ha\tM)n their students. Belenky goes*on to suggest that 
sue h counselors could increase their effecti^eness if they would acknowU 
edue their impat t and mort* openly be willinu to teach psychology courses, 

rhe propos,il is not a new one. jersild and Melfant ( 1J953^) advocated a 
ccmcept similar in impac t, if not specific details, more than a decade 
earlier,. cUid more recently Pieirofesa (19()«. 19(i9) and Rappaport and 
S<uenst»n ' lf)7; have, ottered similar arguments. All of these profession-, 
cds want to usi* ps>c liologv in precoliege currii uhi to facilitate personal 
adJustnuMil and improve mental liealth. 

Ilic afjhocaics say. .Advocacy of tiMcliinu psychology to encourage 
students* pei sonal i\v\ elopmc*nt is strong, but so far this approach is only 
miniinallv supported bv data. Sprinthall ( 1971 ) has noted the difficulty of 
specitymg aile( ii\e personal objectives, and with that is inherited the 
problem ot un})cUtial assessment. Ne\ citlieU^ss. suppoifers include 
teachers, studriits, and a bioadc^r group of piotessionals. Teachers en- 
dorse "ps\c bolo-iical ediu alion * forseveral reasons: (*a) it offers a vehicle 
for tcachiuii the priiu iples ot psychology while simultaneously fostering 
the- personal devcMopmem of students: In it decreases th^' perceived gap 
iM tvvecMi tlie ctbsiiac tioiis ot aJi ac ademic disc ipline and the real-life prob- 
lems of niaturinu pre ■ adolest ( uis. and (c ) it lypic ally encourages stu- 
dent invoKement in role playing, in disc ussion. and in counseling situa- 
tions with lellovv students, all tbcusc*d ou their personal development, 
and, in so doing, it is seeminglv cpiitc* ef tective in maintaining student 
interest in the* subject. 
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Students favor teacliiny psycholouy to tostt^T litTspnal acUiist- 
inent/de\elopineut tbr similar rtMSons: (;n it addiVs^s^^-topics ot inv* 
mediate relevance to students. ranuinu*tt*om maturatton related prob- 
lems to ctmuninuc ation witli \)vvis and 4)arent-eiiild relations, all si»t in a 

context ot the students' evolvinu jHMsonal di*\elo[)nienl: iU) it is int(Mest- 

inu and utters students the opportunity to \ iew their iners in tvpieally 
mure rehixed. intornial settiuijs than are usual!\ Ibund in'a sc hool elass- 
room: and u ) it otten creates opportunities tor students to t.'nij;aue in pet^ 
and cross-aue teachinij. the huter beinu an activity ofspi^cial interesi. In 
sum. from the students' perstHH ti\e. ' psyt holoiii< aUnluv ation * addresses , 
a topic of direct and |H»rsonal concern, fn^qucntly offerinu a variety of 
tcachinu exeu ises that arc hiuhly etfectivc in maintaininu interest. ' 

The broader urou'p of protessionals who advoc ate this approach to the 
teachinn of psycholoyy, althouuh dilficult to identify, includes scltool 
psycholouists. L»uidance coiuiselors. and some clinic allv oriented psy- 
c holouists. Protessionally. this tjroup benetits in a \ ariety of ways troni 
•■p-ivcholouical education." It offers a means tor detecting some of the 
students experiiMicim; personal adjustment and or d(*\ elopmental prob- 
lems who sliould be reterred to a school or clinical psycholouist for more 
*tbrmali/c*d counselini; and or therapy. The tec hnicjue increases student 
appreciation tor the services ottered bv c linic al and school psyc holouists 
thi'ouuh the sc hool s administrative tacilities. In addition, trom the p(M^ 
specti\c of prc^\enti\e therapy, teachinu psycholouy in this manner en- 
deavors to otter the benefit of tacilitatfnu personal devi lopment. 

A lenmhy siatement-tMulorsinu the use of **psyc holouic al cduc ation * 
was shaped under the uuest c^ditorship of U ev and .\ls( holer in the May 
197:i issue of the Prr^oimrl ainl (fttiduiU i\l(uirtniL (iroi'.pinu articles into. 
sc.*ctions addn^ssinu conceptual models. ti»c hniques. prourannnatic ap- 
proaches^<{nd soc ial applications nunc or lc*ss tanuenti.dly n^Lited. tlie 
issue focuses on the role of the counselor in 'psvi holouii al edui alion 
however, broadt^r philosophical and educational issues are also ad- 
* dressed. 

Ihc crhics reply. I lu' c ritic s of tiie piM sonai-dcM lupment, nu*ntal- 
health-oriented approac h to psyt bolouic al e(lu( aiion r.iisc a numbe r of 
^ssues. many of which. par;fdo\ically. lu-lp to explain its c iirrent popuLu* 
ity. Koss i lf)7i.> otters a particularly couent analvsis by c onjectm ini; that, 
if .isked to.( h.uac tcM i/i» coiUi^mporary psycholouy. a randojuly selected 
member of the ueneral public would liki^ly >.iy that it isconc cuued primar- 
ily w ith the mind, niental illness. Kreud. and KSP, ;nnonu other ihinus. 
Secondary s( )44hU students as well as4ea( hers with littliMir no bac kuround 
in psychf)ic)uv may well hold the same lu^liets. Two circ umstances support - 
the maintenanc(M)f those* beliefs by teac hers, according to Koss. f irst. the 
liiuli school psycholouy teac Ium* is isol.iu-d tiom tlu^ sub.jc^c t-matter 
spec-ialists in colleues and uni\ ersities. Second, it is a rare* teac h(*r who 
teaches only psyc holouy. ancl even more rare is the one w ho has a col- 
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course taimht by a trained protessioiial to larui\ siandardiml, impersonal 
c lasses, the ps>i lu)louv eoursi* ot thi* isolated local Inuh s( hool teac her is 
typu aJl\ a snialL noiistaiidardi/ed, personal elass in w lueh siuilent opin- 
* ion. as mentioned earlier, carries niarkedK ureater inipai t. I'he result 
ma> l»e a supertu Kil coni t rn toj **reli \ anee * and personal adjiislnient 
witii little or no supiuirt tor a'disi ipliue-orii»uti d. lot alone a disc iplini*- 
based, psyt bolouy i onrsc*. 

Tlu- primary danuers tbe i riti*. see connnu troui more humanistic* 
intornial approai lies to the disi ipline are ilw use ol' social sc ience jargon 
and loose tornudali^)ns without doinu justice to the riuorot tlu* discipline. 
They stress that adequate, suciesstul use ot individual urowtb-oriented 
psyc holouii al i^docation looks easy but recjuin^s e\en harder work in prep- 
aration cUid usi- than a uK/re solidJy discipline basc»d course, 

I ritics also p<)int to the problcMn (xt p()iential roluc onilict between tlie 
St liooi psyebolouist and the school teac her ot psycholuuy Willian)s( 1972) 
Hpec itu ally ( lu ouraues sue h rolinontlict. He suu^ests that any teacher or 
St luMd statt uu inbi r i ould ai I as a < onsidtitnt, that is. one w ho 'tries to 
ludp the i ousulti uiili/e hisow n resources to deal ettectively with wbat- 
e\ei prohU ms (oidront him" (p. Hi). Helenky (19bfi). too. leans in this^ 
_direc tioa. I le rt^eounni nds that s( b<>ul counselors ai tively attempt toottVr 
psvc holouv ( onrses as a means tor cli<o)uinu ludiax ior and increasing the 
selt unders(andnii;ot stiidi iits (' mic:s aruue that a very tine line is heinu 
drawn or bhnitd here between the roles and responsihilitu^s ot a 
teat hi-r and ifiosf ot a s( hool ps\( bolouist. 

Another pouH raised by i ritics w as represc^ued in a pre\ iously c ited 
stock Noland, hMiTi ot the appropriate content ohjectixes tor a tii^h 
s( luM)| psy« bolouy (oorse. hi that study, less than three in 10 sc hool 
ps\c holouisis and ( ounselors m Ohio would endorse desi^nini; the course 
primariK loribt ( ollcuehound student or prvseutinu a p'ieture ot* scientific 
psvc holou\ m uuich the saini^ wa> that chemistry aud>biolouy» amonu 
otlurs. are prist rUfd Monovtr. uhen asked to rank order jiiuidimce 
lounselors, s( biM)l ps\t holouisis, st iencf teat Iums, and soc ial studix's 
teat hers reuardinu the one ( urrtMitly best prepared to ieac h psyc bolouy. 
the s( hool ps\i holouisis and t(Muiselors almost completely iunored the 
latter iwn ur^^ups and ( h(»se I he school psyt holouist hy a two-to-one mar- 
- uni o\ el tin- uuidaiu t < ounst loi I'he same uroup did endorse more uni- 
\ersit\ traminu b\ dt j^.u nut ul ot psyt bolouy tac ully lor prospective 
ps\c holou\ U .K hfis. Inil • relet ted the ottermu 'd an exc lusivt^ly sc i- 
entitle pN\( holouN iouisc ( Mti^^ of ttie ^ personal devflopmcMir' locus 
(an aru^i*' thai sMnUniN i:; sut h (ouisi's are heinu done a disser\ ice 
be( aUH<' ili('\ arc bcinu lauubl oust onceplious of wl)at psyc holouy is 
"realK ' .d>oui 

In subsiaiK i\ the latter tuo' issues aho\ e relate to the appropriateness, 
ot St hool ps\( boloui'^ls arwl uuidaiuc counsehns as leac hers ot psycbob 
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ouy. Concern is btMnu expressed afK)ut tlieir apparently rather strongly 
••antisciemific ' bias and about the dangers of mixing professional guid- 
ance and counselinu problems with the teaching of psychology in the 
SI hools. These are. in a sense, critk isujs based on defense of the discip- 
linarian approach rather than specific opposition to the go^js of personal 
adjustment and mental health. 

Still another criticism directed toward "psychological education" 
. concerns the very inadequate data regarding the validity and stability of 
» the presumed educational goals achieved by this technique. Sprinthall 
1971 ). for one. has anticipated this criticism by noting the difficulty of 
specifying affectix c personal educational objectives. With that difficulty 
comes the problem, and hence the concern, regarding impartial assess- 
ment. In addition to the difficulty of demonstrating that the experiential 
forms of teaching do indeed lead to the desired outcomes, there is also, 
linally. the nagging worry that such techniques, especially in the hands of 
teachers who are not thoroughly trained in orthopsychiatry, clinical 
, psych(»l(»gy . or psychiatry, may actually produce more psychological harm 
than benefit to the students. 

rsv( iioi.odY AS A i)is( ipi.im: * • 

.\uir^ut>jrt t < tin hr tuiKiht 

cfTt i ti< i'lii in '>(»nc intt Ut'i t tiiilhi . 

Iianc'^t form to an ii ( hild (it aiiii / 

\tiuir nf (!>•( rl(t>)nirnt . \ 

.I S. Hruner \ 

Why. At the opposite pole from the mental-health/psychologrcal 
growth perspective is the aim of teaching psychology as a legitimate 
sc ientific discipline in its own right. Essentially a return to the discipline 
itself, it is t\piried h\ McKeachie ( 19()2). McKeachie acknowledges that 
psv( hologv contains some knowledge that could facilitate personal de- 
\elopnu Mt and self-understanding (i.e.. enhance subjective happiness, 
pioduc ti\ iiy. aiul soc ial effectiveness); nevertheless, he n%akes clear his 
leeling that adjustmeni pe;- se should not be a major goal of psychological 
■ i*istrH( tion 

Variations nt\ this basic sentiment are the touchstone of those who . 
advocate the teat bing of psyc hologv in terms of its basic principles, con- ; 
cepts. and terms, rather than the application of psychology in the interests 
of personal ad.iusinient and self-understanding. Among the common 
theme's nn<ierlyingadvfK a< yoithe disciplinary approach to education arp 

the follow ing:. 

1. S( lt-und< rsianding is an admirable goal, bui the most effective 
route to Its achie\ ement is through initial understanding of the discipline 
ill terms of which in\ estiga.tion of sell can be conducted. The cardinal 

O 
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principles ot psvc hulo^v arc ivw enoutth. and theconiplexityot self is ureal 
enough, that a rationalK oruani/ed. disciplinan' approach is the more 
tVuittuI means to acliie\e selt-understandinu. 

2. Ours is. at licart, a know icduc bascd. rational society. Moreover, 
the rate ol iticrc ase in thi^ ueneiation ot knowledge is itself increasinj4. It is 
best to start with kiiowiedue itst^lt. not subjective individual experience, 
and ust» (bat knowU iluc as the basis for leacbiuji; how to process and apply 
knowlediaie. It lias been noted. 

W'i .in- ir.iiitiMu I hilifri'ii tni .tii .im* u hk h \vi- don't tvrn toifstu-. WV .uv uiviiii; thr c hildren 
kriDuU <iur tli.tt v\c u.iiit (lii rn to II v Ml ihr 2 !su t'littin . A huiuln d yt-ars auo the idtvi that 
• mil l iHldri fi .itf .1 u» iM iMiiun ilu-.uJ u.is a planiiich-. TcKlav it is a drama. No longer can 
p.irrnts until 1st. iiui thi ir i fuidrcii ulu n \hv\ hoiiu- tn>m nicMit-ni iiiathfiuatks or 

tuoilnn M u ii< t ( I is-w* s lUv si.iur v\ In ii- j)art'nts will not undri^taiul llu ir ihildivn when 
thr\ t.dk .ihout i\u ti.itiirr ut sen u'tv will soon In* reached. (Sfutsh, l^7"i) 

1 he tVatun s ol present sot iety most likely to be present in future society 
are tbe^ basic (>ru;ini/iim principles of our disciplines. The facts will 
t banue atid are too rumuMous to be learned, hut the underlying assump- 
tions, the iiietlnxis. the basic theorems and laws oruani/ing the facts of a 
discipline art imu li more stable (cf. Kuhn, 1970). 

:i, Psyt bolouy is still a relatively voiuik discipline. It is concerned 
with the stud V of human ( and animal) behavior: yet its organizing princi- 
ple s are few. and its explanatorv law s are limited in scope. It is impossible 
to justity an examination of thedi^tailed. comple.vprocessesof self directly 
with imy hope of other than shallow, superficial explanation. Further- 
more, diret t ruminations about self, unaided by the body of psychological 
knowledue that does exist, are unlikely to be very fruitful. 

4. Ultimately, the progress of a science is based on the research of its 
artisans, its scientists. With tew exceptions, the major revisions of scien- 
tific th(*or\ and the signal discoveries are generated in a laboratory-based 
enviromncnt rather than in the armchair or the relatively uninformed 
discussion group. 

I h(^se .ire sotnc of the philosophical statements behind the disci- 
plin«u ians argument tor teaching psychology in terms of the principles, 
methods, and generalitit»s of the science, rather than the vagaries of the 
sell. At least tvvoothtM sources o{ support can be cited for this approach to 
ediit cition in psychology, based at least partly on the considerations just 
listed, but .dso representing ' the spint of the times," 

I- irst. as w.ts nu^titioned earlier, (ieorge .Miller ( 1969) in his presiden- 
tial addri ss to the American Psycliological Association at the close of the 
^)0s. prest titcd a far-ranging perspective that listed some of the ills in 
( ontemporarv so( i(»ty. noted the broad range of phenomena that . 
psvt bohu'.ists are < urrefitly inv estigating, and lamented the * play-it- 
t lose-to-tlu -c liest* attitude of many psyc hologist^i — the unwillingness to 
maintain contat t with the society that supports so many of their investiga- 
tions. Miller asserted that the noblest effort of psychologists in the current 
era of social turmoil would be to ' give psychology away-**' that is, to 
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pacJi^Kf and translate it into suc h a torni that it could he used by society. 
NdTan advocac y ot abandoning resear^-h.^IilLer's was rather a plea for 
coitonuuiic atinu the tlndinus ot research to the ueneral public? For precol- 
le^Scourses iii psvc liohiuy. this ph a'iniphes the presentation of the prin- 
ciples of psycholouv and their careful, considered application to everyday. 
prol|lems. 

Srecond. 1 . L. Knule. unquestionably the dean of hiuh school psychol- 
ouy. cites as of!ie of the prime justifications for teachinu psychology in the 
secondary schools the increased appreciation for "the ways in which clie 
ueneral methods of science can beapplied to pr()blems of behavior" (1969. 
p/vi). Combined w ith the recent address of Miller. Kngle s position repre- 
sents a firm source of continuinu support for education in psychology from 
the disciplinary perspective. .\nd few vvould deny that the discipline of 
psychology docs have a great deal to offer to the understanding of be- 
havior, li'i terms of the analysis offered by Bare (1971 ). this represents the 
study of you (collectively) in the interest of understanding you (and me). 

nicor> and tcVhnlquc\ Basically, the disciplinarians argue that psy- 
chology has m. •lined suftkiently to be taught in its own right to people 
who \vant h) tind out .d)0ut it. There is no more need for a theoretical 
.iustifk ation foV teaciiinu psychofogy than there is a need for a theoretical 
justification for teacliin\; astronomy, or physics, or biology. The modern 
citi/.en should be as well informed about psychology as about other areas 
of human knowledge. Unfortunately, the distinction between the per- 
- sonal-adjustment educators and the disciplinarians— or more broadly the 
distinction between those advocating education for knowledge of self and 
those advocatina e ducation for knowledge of others— represents a split 
between university-levelpsychologists and those involved in precollege 
.education. We have had occasion to raise this point Ix'forc. It is well 
illustrated by the results of a survey reported by Kngle( 1967a). who asked 
257high school teachers of psychology. 'What is the basic oiiefitation for 
your course in psyc hologyi considered to M)e part of the Science cur- 
ric uhun. considered to l>^> part' of the Social Studies curriculum?" Of 130 
high sc hool te.u hers responding, only 14(11'') indicated the course was 
considered part of the science c unicuhun. while 109 (84'^) indicated 
social stiulies. .uid seven. i ) indicated it was part of the general cur- 
riculum. Bv contrast, of 40 psychologists in higher education polled. 18 of 
the M n \)jKu\ii ( ~>K'' ) believed the course should be part of the science 
curriculum. 12 1^9'- > indicated social studies, and only one CVn would 
offer it as .» general credit course. 

Simil.ulv. when asked to rank orcjer seven objectives for the high 
sc hc^ol psyc hology c ciursc. these two groups of peopje responded as indi- 
catcd in 1 able I . Ihe greatest difference of opinion involves the objective 
of diivelopinu m\ understanding~c»f and appreciation for the uniqueness of 
the mdividu.il student .md the application of psychological principles to 
the solution of perM»nal problenis. This w as the first priority objective of 
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the hish school teac hers, but only the fourth prioiitv objectixe of the 
psychologists. On the other hand, the objective ot dcx eloping an apprecia- 
tion tor psychology as a Held ot scientific knouiedse— including develop- 
inu a fundami ntal tec hnu al V()cal)ulary and taniiliarity with basic re- 
search methods and stitnulatinu curiosity rumerninn problems of 
behavior— was rankud first by the psychcjJouists. The teachers, despite 
considerable disaureenieat about the precise rank, nevertheless, typically 
ranked it niuchiower. ^ 

tabu; 1 Mean Ranks Given Seven Course^Objectives by 13Q High 
School Teachers and by M Psychologists 
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Personal prohlcnis 


•2.40 


1.46 


4.19 


1.74 


Scientific knoukduf 


3.39 


2.13 


2.35 


1.85 


Social relationships 


3.50 


1.71 


4.54- 


1.38 


Philosophy ot lite 


3.64 


1.80 


4.38 


1.67 


Lcarninu-study 


4.10 


.1.60 


3.70 


1.59 


Family li\ inu 


4.73 


1.49 


5.00 


1.58 


Vocational 


6.20 


1.25 


5.80 


1.53 



Nott* Taken \rom I L Knult*. ()>Mt'<. civt s tor sufijtjt t m.ut(*r stressed in hiuh school 



In a very real sense, then, the clisatjreenient between the ''personal 
urowth* educators and the disciplinarians niav be a split between 
colleue level and precollese educators. Doubtless these differences in 
priorities reflect adolescent personal-adjust nient problems irfore likely to 
• be a siunit it ant part of a hiuh school psychology students life than that of 
a colletie aue psycholouy student. They also may reflect the more exten- 
sive uraduate training of colleue-level* educators who have a greater per- 
sonal and professional investment in'the discipline of psychology perse. 
As prcviouslv mentioned, Ross (1972) suKuests that psycholoHists at the 
colleue level consistently advocate education based in the facts and find- 
inus of th(Mr discipline, the communication of scientific knowledfie and 
procedurt : niost-hi«h school teachers simply do not ha<e this fund of 
information and skills upon which to draw. 

For psxVholouists. psycholouy is the study of human (and animal) 
behavior with the ultimate Koal of prcdictinu and controlinu behavior 
—control not in a neuativc^ sense but in a positive one of promoting human 
welfare. Amonu the most stable f)f psychology's iaws " are those concern- 
ing (a) reinforcement: an oruanism will tend to repeat responses that 
produce a phMsing state of affairs: (bi frequency: to remember some- 
thing, repeat it often; (c) novelty: new experiences, if they are not too 
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ditferent from what we are used to. are most positively cvaluaied (Zajonc. 
1970); andtd)"v5randmother's law": a hitth-trequeiicy event may be used 
as a reiiitorc er tor a low -trequency event ( Prenmc k, 1965). Many similar 
at'nerali/ations toiild Ik- used as illustri>tit)tts. and many of them could 
actually Ik- used by the enterprisinij teacher in enhaiu m,!, the effective- 
ness of the teaehini; process itself. That is. lawsof behaviorcan be applied 
in theclas'.room process in teaching psycholouy and other subjects. Some 
of these principles are currently beiUK applied to the teachinj; of psychol- 
ouy. as well as other subjects, in the lojui of In-havior modification (e.«., 
S.?r.tson. (ilaser. ik Far^o. 1972). precision teachinu; (e.«.. Johnston & 
Pennypacker. 1971 ). contract teachinm; (e.u.. Johnston, 1972; Poppen & 
Thomson. 1971 ). and the settinu of behavioral objectives (e.n.. Mager, 
19(i2). 

Let us consider several discipline-based orientations to high school 
psycholouy. One is provided in a curriculum uuide developed by the 
Montuomery County (Maryland) Public Schools ( 1971 ). QuotinK directly 
from that leport': 

Out- iu.i\ tlistiimiiisli tlin-f \mr\Msvs in st.itfitiriits justilViim hiuli st IumiI (oursi's in 

! In .11(1 tlif stiidftu in .u .i(lt mil .im\ \<KMti(»n;il i linKftiJu-n l>v tt'.Ktl)o«k 4ovt'ra«e of 
tlu- siihit i t ur »>v l.iinili.in/.ition w itii thr i luJui inji iiJt-.is .intJ prohloms of psvt holoKV. i-.u... 
thronuh Iniks \\ itii lucr.itin;- stiulit s. 

2 Id n .K li tlu- stiuh nt in\4-stm.itix<- .ippr«».n h to hrh.iviiinil ohsi-rv.uion. 

t«»nmil.itinn of li\ |X)tlu st s. s»-tta>u up vxiH-rimvnt.il siiM.niotis. n.itlnyiMn .md .ni.ih/inu 
(i.(t.i 

I r«) l.nnili.u i/t (hf Htiitii r.t -.v!:}! psvt lioioi-u .il prim ipli s in ;i hinn.m n lutioiis or 
nn nt.il lu-.iltin ont« \t.i- u . i inph.isis «in \h-vi n l.itioiis. in.irn.im-. p.irt nth<«)d. vu ip Iff.) 

McKeachie < 1962) offers a second illustration of the discipline-based 
approach. At the coijnitive 'level, he advocates an attempt to develop 
curiosity in students reuardinu the beiiavior of people, an attempt to 
develop student curiosity about and appreciation for the lise of scientific 
methodolouy in tht- investigation of human behavior, and presentation of 
the social sciences in a m;\nner that will be both stimulatinu and dppeal- 
inu to stude nts w ith the potential to contrib'itc to the social sciences. He 
avoids suuuestinu invcstiuation of the "unconscious" behavior of the stu- 
dent or his or her fellow students. 

Finally. althou«h claiminu a «eneridist's interest in teaching 
psvchoLouv at precolleue levels. Bare ( 1971 ) sounded a cautionary note: 

Niipri'sf riptiiin will Ik- ollcn-fl Uvrr .iiid pi rh.ips one sliouki Im- at tjvi-lv avoided, for s«K.ifty 
iH-ttis iMith the print iph's. v\ti\ d th« \ ar<<liHu ult Hitomfhy. and tlu- soluuons. ••M-n ii th«"-v 
.in- H'lnpor.irv Dm- « antmn in.iv 1m- in ortlcr ps\« holouy dcinands tltat livpotlirsos Ih> 
i «idirnu-<l. .ind S4)nu- of rn.in s most iiiiifMions uiifsst-s in si u-iitt- havi- faiU-tl this test .ind 
h.t\«- li.id to he (lis« .inli'd p fi 

Haviqu professed neutrality. Bare then lists 10 topics that "misht have 
some appeal to the hi«h school student": the split brain, sensory 
psychophvsioiouy. animal behavior, behavior modification. sociaUlearn- 
inu and imitation, love. Piauet. sleep and dreaming. siRnal detection, and 
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seU-control. Clearly this is still, at heart, adiscipliiio-oriciucd psychoio^tst 
spoakiuK. 

llic advca^utcs say. In support oi ihv disc ipline-based approach, advo- 
cate's cite the ht nefiis brouuht to many areas of prac tue in rc*al life by 
application of principles and methods developed in the discipline. Particu- 
larly, they point ont the usefulness of sue h applications in teaching. The. 
effectiveness of usinu the principles of psycholouy in teachin^Ms sup* 
p#irted in innumerable ways. For instan' h Uie value of reinforcement in 
em ourauin« children to learn and retain a set of information or proce- 
dures has been too hrquently documented to require substantiation h^re. 
The use of performaju e contractin«. in which the teHcher and student 
specify that work w ill be required to achieve each of se\ eral urades rang- 
inK from A to hicomplete or F, has been repeatedly demonstrated to yield 
better ix^rfbrmanc e in a variety ot learniuu environments than less well- 
structured, and thereby more ambiuuous, environments (e uA Johnston. 
1972). With the use of contract teachimj, differences in student interests 
and motivations can be accommodaied w ithout adversely affeciiuK the 
amount of material learned. 

Advocates also aruue that there is substantial benefit to a future 
> citi/enry informed about the act Uiil nature and nietitods of psychology and 
thereby abje to apply psyc holo^ical principles to the solution of individual 
and societal problems. Not only can these principles be fruitfully applied 
to problern-solvinj? in such practical fields as teaching, but also, such 
preparation may make students less gullible to the claims of astrologers, 
advertisers, and quacks, among others. 

Finally, advocates argue that the single most valuable piece of infor- 
mation a student can learn is that behavior is lawful and therefore gener- 
ally predictable. This is best taught through the di.scipliue-oriented ap- 
proach. ' ' 

lite critics reply. Mosber and Sprinthall ( 1970) embarked on their 
deliberate psychological educatnm at least partly becafise of student dis- 
ench;mtini*nt w ilh the concepts traHitiouaUy presented and discussed in 
high school psychology f ourses. Cole ( 19()0) found in a survji^y that college 
students typically felt that their high school psychology courses |iad not 
prepared them for college^ study of psychology as well as chemistry or 
- phvMcs courses in Iiigh school had prepared them for further study of 
these fields in colU i;i . Klingelhoter ( 1972.* p, 10) decries the. '^highly ver-. 
bal. highly conc (»ptual. abstract, and traditional ' nature of introductory* 
level psychology as it is typically offered. To the extent it has focused on 
the discipline, psvchology has not. apparently, been very w ell receivVd by 
the students. • , 

On a different theme. ^Combs ( 19(i7) states: ' , , 

Thv piohlcin ot Ir^rnuiu. inodrrn psvt hnhmistv tell .iiu iinoU t-^ two aspn is. Oiu- ly* 
the piX)\l**ioii ol iti'W iiiloriii.ttloii ui <xp<ru-tuf: tUr (Ithrr \u\s tn da with thy hidiudii.il/ 
p( rs€)tia] chstn\i r\ ol thv in< anirm ot intorinaiKMi KiH lU.xi. I ht- pro\ isiciti ciV iiitcii'tnatiori 
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can U t ontrollid h\ an oiiisidt i wiih or withuiit thv c cHipi ration oniirkMrm r. lu an even be 
done, wlien nei essan. b\ nuc lianic al means which do not require a pt rson at ;UI. The 
dKici\ei-\ iii niraninu. hovv^ ver. i> a i\\inv ditferent n^utei. This only takes plate in people 
,ind I annot «H i ur u iihoiii the nivulvt nu ni oi pt imuis in the picK ess. Thiv is the human side 
c»t iearninu Now . ediu ation has done \ ei> well w iih ihetlistot thesi* dhneiisioiis. In taeV we 
are ahnosi exthisjveU firecRTiipied with it Whene ver we think aUnit what to do about 
teac hum and leaniiiiu. we usiudiv c om hide that what is needed. is tnore iiit'orination. So we 
uoontore\er addniuthiiius. nioie stihji^t ts. , . . moieseieiue. This lisUs praeticiUly endless. 
Yet thediopiuit v\ iih whom v\ c» ait» all c juu eriied is not the prodftj. t ot asvstein whit h taiU*d to 
pioMde hun inlorinalioir i hedro|HMit was told. The troiihle is. he never dis'.'neud what it . 
all ineaiii Om failures ai< .dnu^nt never failures of information. Rather^ they are human , 
prohlem**. hriMkdowiis t)t peVsoiud ineaninu- t p. 1' ^ 

The essence ol Combs* final objection is that knowledge without under- 
standinu is essentially knowledge without skill. Regardless ot the number ^ ^ 
ot tacts, without involvement ot the individual, all is lost. 

Asy\Tiii:sis 

Oiii rf^ponsiliilitif is less to - 
awttitic tfic ftilrtif f\ptrt>i and tiii * 
ffi ;)N//<//'>/fK;j/ (MM stores 

tliun toqin- it aumi to the people 
• u ho n uUinn ed it. —('^ A. Miller \ 

By now somv moderate discomforf'niay have been generated by 
'our raisinu and dismissins issues with a murmured "voila!" and a wave of 
the peii nikd hand. It must be confessed we have somewhat deliberately 
enuendored and^nourished this discomfort, Our efforts have been as de- 
lilKM-ate as the oft-quoted statement of Bruner (1960. p.^1): -'Any subject 
can 1)0 tauuht effectively in some intellectually honest form to any child at 
any staue of development ": and as deliberate as the plea of Combs to 
involve the person in the process of education. ^ 

Support for either of the two preceding approaches all too often seems 
to t ome in the form of extreme statements offered with, an intensity 
sometimes appcahn<; iu border on relit;ious fervor. Deliberate and ex- 
treme statements may Uin battles, but they lose \tsirs. They give the 
. unthinking -quick and dirty" solutions ( that ultimately don't work very 
well) to the c racial problems of precollese education in psychology that 
face psycholouists. curriculum developers, and teachers alike. It seems 
reasonaijie. that an appropriate solution is cooperation and compro- 
mise— .i synthesis of the best of both approaches. 

L^'t us return to a them.e devekjped earlier concerning the goals of 
prec olleue instruction in psychology. We* asserted that our system of pub- 
lic education is endowed with students of great variety, in terms of bqth • 
past training and future needs. As one progresses from kindergarten 
through grade 12. the variety increases. Simultaneously, ongoing social 
processes increase the diversity of students within each grade. In short, 
the variety is substantial, and different students have different needs. 

er|c 
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The riots ( l)oth town and ijown) ot the tniddle and hite 60s, uenerated 
at least partly by the insrns!ti\ ity of public education to this diversity of 
students, have uiven way to a mure reflective student body at both the 
college and prec ollevje levels. " Give it to nie now" has yielded to a genera- 
tion of uHic h more sue iaily c jonsc ious and sophistic ated students. Indeed; 
the war issue and the "conuuunication u^^p'' said to exist between the 
people and their uo\ ernnieni can he interpreted to have combined to yield 
a student body more,jntrospective, yet generally more sensitive to fellow 
hun^an beings. Chansimj hfe styles reflected in^^nevv sexual mores, new 
dress habits, and the drui; culture and meditative cults as well as evidence 
of decreasing federal funds for vast social^suppori projects have added to 
the changing focus of the current student. 

Klingelhofer ( 1972 ), as noted previously, has discussed the changing 
•nature of students and the factors responsible for those changes, describ- 
« ing some innoN aticuis at the college level brought about at leiist partly in 
response to these changes in students. Kulik ( 1973) notes a marked in- 
crease in the number of undergraduate introductory psychology courses 
that involve studt ^its in social service projects off campus. The social 
service is sometimes provided in the name of relevance, but more basi- 
cally it is a reflection of why psychology is currently so popular among 
undergraduates and such a growing discipline at the high school level. 
Simply pui. the third force * alternative and the return to nature express a 
"student concern for fellow humans and an interest in' using psychology to 
solve some of the perceived ills of society/ 

Thus, we find a house divided. We find psycliology as a discipline 
offering data and techniques based.on^the law fulness of behavior, yet the 
liigh-school age studepts in a position to bt^yxefit from these principles are 
themselves at a poii^^i in ifieir own live|»^*ht;4^i-t' oncern for personal ad- 
justment and soc ial adc^ciuac y art* uppermost. In response to the apparent 
disparity between the richness of the disc ipline and the innnediacy of 
student need for assistance in personal adjustment, teachers have tradi- 
tionally adopted one of liie two stratt*iiies discussed above in presenting 
psyc hcHtigy to preccillege (t spt»cially'high school) students. Unlike these 
two tt^achin'L; strategies, a sy?uK<. sis of the best attributes of both techni- 
ques is not u iflc ly used as a t< ac hing strati»gy. However, it is not without 
precedent. Its element's ha\ e existed and evoh t*d o\ er many years and 
repft sent a compromise in th<* lu st seiise. The orientaticm is essentially 
the study of you and me f>y me and you with the broad goiil of understand- 
ing us all a little >)etter. 

ritcorx uttd icchuiquc. I he justification for this approach is basically 
a cmnbination of the* tfu»orit»s c it(»d in support of the personal-adjustment 
and the disc ipline bastuJ approac iu s. fbc* recommenciatiun is to take the 
best from both and apply it to the task at hand. Avila and Purkey ( 1972) 
suggest that sc ll-enhancement and reinforcement — the improvement of 
the self-concept and beha\ ior modification— are dose'* related and may 
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somclinu s i^ vn be ihv sanu' lliiiiu So jiistitk atioii ior ihv prcsoiit ap- 
pruiU li resuios in ilw prrvioiisly dis( iissi^d rationales; (ho uoal is enhanc- 
iiiu both know li tluf nt tlif disc ipline and aV) undorstandinu oi'solt. and the 
two art* sa w *us i lost*l\ rt^lati'd. 

la A vvk vim pvipi 1 . 1 o\. (iUaull. lappnr and .|<*hnstin i 1^)72 uK'\flop<'d 
a conc ist* tranu u ork t*u nu anniiilVd soc ial scat lu <• c^dut ation. 1 hey would 
••^nxolvc ihv sot lal psvc holouisi and the ( un iculuni developer in the erea- 
tion ot* a series i)t projec ts and c onc-epts ol inmiediaie interest and long- 
ranue use to the eletneniar\ sc hool student. Their iU-«ument goes as 
tbllnvvs. 

Pfih.ips rn«)st mipnii.iruni nui tn.iUsis t»t ilu 1< .niuiii; siUMtmij. tti uhit h tlu' t inTiriihini 
nuist u'l.itr.' is riu- ismu nt vx U \ .uu r if> ilu- U'.tiiu/i I 'lidt rst.iiuiiim .in<i ivlaiiiiu to uhtTf 
li MUu rs .ire .uui how t}u'\ t .tu lu ^iHUi' m\<»h( <i is .i i h.illmuf ior s()c i() pN>c'liol()i;ic al 
.4n.4lv^ls I inkin;i Ir.injfis tt) linu t unic ulinn •in nomiifciit is .< ( ore problfin. In \vt)rkinK<in 
:1ns i h.tUnmf \vi Uaw nst a tin- Icilltiumu soi u» ps\i holo^u .li ucnrriili/iition> 

I (li.ii f«. J»« » Him ins ulvi ii ilif If.n nri nuist srt t onn«\ tinhs nt thr h'«u'ninvi i.isk lo his 

nVl'li In It .inti n«>\\ l;tr sp.ci t . 

J f|, ,t I. .^t th. -»i|>» : t'-r It .tt Tun-; mhihifitui <il Ir.niunn '-onu's fn^n Ihc povr 

^if.ijp. uuh lis ii..injs . \p. ( T.itlons. l.ihtMis. ,intl st.lHls M'Urri.l. 

- i \h.ii I ontiMUi lUoii (»t .1 oiw It tf pMihltMii (lUtMiim.i is thr most in\nl\ luu siart up for 
innsi Ir.ti in s«-<ji(( iu « s . 

\ ch.tc stu I rss lit !. .ti nmu 1 1 huis (h priiMs (Mi .u qiusiiinn ot .i n-pcrloiic o\ prnhlfni- 
siih uii; toul*- .iilil skllU 

' *> \U\ii "li'.il i« n nmu r. ipnit s ili.n wt- t*ti us uu thr hnks uilinn tht- h-.innT hctwi-t-ir 
r«.uiini\t intnnn.iiitin iht- v ilm s .tnt! .innu<h s n U a .ini ui ih.ir intonnatKni. ,«n<l skills (»1 
iisuiu mloim.tUMn .unl i\i.(li/iuu thi s .ih)( n thif^imh pl.iiis. MjiuniiliiK-iUs. and skilh-d 
.u nors 

I his ^is\ piJiiH . niph isi/t-. (.!!♦■ ts p« <•! inifuhst iphiMiA inirur.ainn whu h wc hfhf\c is .i 
. .111- .iNpt i t .)! «.ni . un u nhiJM ind Tts iisi- it-.u-nt-is I ihi nitrn in .iii,;Ksis ifjciv is *i serious 
1 It k '»} l.iniuniu r<»4iMht I ih. .in.iKtit m . .nis.cl pnut ss nnch rst.nuhims of .i prnhh'in. thr 
\ .ilut Mt pohi \ .tspc . ts .iihl ih( u lion nnpht .niuiis .nni .1* tnni l.ikinu a>p<'< ts I)i.iuno>is. 
. \ thi itiun pl.iiunnu- md h nmi must ht- p.n t «>t .i ini-.ininulnl piuhh-iii-sdlvinu or incjuir>' 
ppn t ss Hm * «nu i ptn.il iiM.ls A*n\ nM thndst.t s(.< i.i! ps\< h(;l«»uv u»^<' traiiu'woik tor this 
ir.n nhvt ;plui.ii\ nut -i ninti «tl tin l<-.n nut- r.tsk ihr < nntt nt n-snuu (»s ot ihr (hst iplincs. 

tl:tl t iu' |»N fmlouU .li v\'il hi "f lh«- !• .U ut is p * . 

In 1)1 her words. iht stiuU^nt should hcdirci tlv invoK t»d in the learnini; 
process htnh ni tenn^ oi l he start inu pouii (»rthe K sson and its sid)sequ(MU 
(onteni I hnnaieh. iUr -oal is d(A dopnuMit ol a repertoire of skills and 
prat ticc- in app.Uinu th<' skills to ac tion-oriented situations, thereby in- 
( rvasiiu tin- likrhhnnd <if iranster to real lilr. ^ ^ 

•Vdittercnt Dricntaiion has been tidopied by Hoss ( 1972). Aware ot the 
tt ndenc A tor hi-b sc hool i)sv( holouv courses to bf( nnie primarily involved 
wuh personal ad|ustnient prf)bleins. Ross designed a c btn se that com- 
biut's the pruM iples of s< ientitit psvrholouv with student itUeresls. The 
basic princ iple underivinu the ( otnsc is that cone c pt lohnation is facili- 
tated b\ in\ olvinu a student witli a c one cpt in se\ ^ral diflerent stimulus 
situatiiins. as ad\ o( ated bv(;au!Ui l')7() ). The learninu-set experiments of 
Harlow: i»il9)pro\ idc Uie paradiuni In esseMUe. Koss presents a variety 
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of materials that c ontain similar underlyinn 'psyc hological concepts and 
leal with problems directly relex ant to student concerns. Through the 
exposure to numerous such problems students can aiTan>;e a large 
amount of information in terms of the f ewer; more generally mr aningfuK 
underlying concepts. 

. The Inst nu tor's Rrsi^nn r Himk, for the text Ps/^ //o/o</i/: V Brief I fh 
traductiofi i Wertheimer, Bjorkman, Lundlk^rg, & Magnusson. 1971). out- 
lines the goals and objectixes of a high sc hool psyc hology course in terms 
of applying a few well-chosen piinciples of the scientific discipline to the 
development of self-knowledge and competence in dealing with the envi- 
rtmment. Specifically, it is stated that 

IntnKluc t()r\ nuirsi-s in psvc holouy ha\i* a widi- variriN ot aims UiHori'iit tfiu lKTs. in 
dilU-h ni scttmus .md wwU clitUn iit uroups of Mudnits. haw dii'fvtvux cibitiiivts. The 
orifuiatUMi Iwhiiid ihis Imok is that xhv purposf of iiisiriu lion in psyi iiolo^y is toil) provide 
the siudt-ni wiih l).isit priiu ipirs ot hnniaii behav ior and I'xpi'riiMur. based on empirual 
laMs. 2. sbuv\ bnv\ psvi bt»l()u\. .is .ni cnipim al human si ienc c, c an he apphed in a wide 
\.iriei\ o) sticial snu.uituis. .ind . .iv pn)\ idr an ohjeitixe and diliereniiaied perspeeti\e on 
(nnuan beinus .is ni(Ji\uJn.ds and as mk iiU ereaiures. 

Ihr ki'\ h rnis ni this p.ntu idar tornndation ul tMunsc ubjeetives ntv rmpnicai and 
o/*/f « tn r Ps\rht>it)u\ is an I inpn u al si it im*. vv hii h inipUt's thai it should Ik* presented as a 
s( a n( r e\en in the ilrsi uunMliu lorv i ouisc 

On asion.dlv. in.ippiopn.iie deinantis au; plat ed on the fieUI nt psyi holouv. By sonu\ 
psv( bdlnuv IS seen as relaied ni the " .ni nt hvinu." n]\*)I\inu ad\iir and suuuesiions on 
s4d\niu p^Tson.d jMobU ins oron si/inu np .aid nih'r.uiniu with one's tellow hnuian In-inus. 

Much <d the nian ii.d ti\A\ at ui.dJv lontribnie lo "seir-know U'di;e." However, selt- 
knovvleduedtK's not nu'an the taeih* re|H'niH)n(d the hitest theories --ii means the aeqnisition 
<»t ndt)rnvnn»n lUuii pnnt iples r>t htnn.ui beha\ ior \kisv{\ on « ientifie methods of observa- 
tion WeMbtMnu r it Mohnsnoni. I*>72. pp. 1-2 ; 

H!a( k White Antfrii (f i Kasschaii. 1974a). a two-week teaching; mod- 
iile on race relations-, illustrates still another approach faithful to the 
disc ipline. \ vi tbc iisinu^on a topic ot'ininiediate concern to today s student. 
The philosophy behind the module encouraues the teacher to address the 
• relevant' controxersial issues that areot'interest to students Jxlit todoso 
in a manner that protects diversity ot opinion. examiniuK evidence and 
opinions < riii( ally rather than usinn them to support previously held 
conceptions or to deny alternative views. The teacher is supplied with a 
variety ot concepts and several times as nuich material as is needed to 
teac h the module's hasie lesscms in the two weeks tor which it is intended. 
The tt a( hinii strateuy is that ot Open^^investiuation: 

itlit'ti ni thai I .(11 u»pi( s( .m U* c o\ ered. i 2 the issne .n h«ifnd i not resolved, hnt eonsidered 
at Us present jMnni <»t dt vt'h)|Hn»-ni landi • no af^iauai h to invesfiuaiinn is innored. |It is| 
/I/ M'sf /i/«/f /. I- ni.that I student niqiaiA is i'Ut ouiMUed. '2' .t \arieiv of ti*< hniqn(*s fur 
s( runnv andtrniusn) an developed, and i = issues are not resoKed. hut disc nssed. ( p. 2) 

t he module is interdiscipliuiiry in drawinu examples t'mm ih^ prov- 
inces ot l)oih psyc holouy and soc iolouy. It involves exercises that deal 
directly with -the studt^nt milieu, yet it inc ludes suj;uestions and supparl 
materials tor the teacher tode\ elop the unit around a \ ariety of themes as 
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deievmined by local needs and concerns. The BUu kiWihiti' America mod- 
ule shares a nunilHT t)t assumptions with the recently initiated APA 
Human Behavior Cuniculuin Project;. 

1. The psycholoiiif ;il study of lH'ha\ iov should be the iwint ot depar- - 
ture tor the teaclunu materials. 

2. The materials should permit the lull consideration ofintei-discipli- 
narv areas since psychology readily interlaces with sociology (e.g.. as in 
Bliuk White Amcncu). biology (e.g.. animal behavior), political Science 
u-.g.. aggression), and economics {e.g.. monetaiT games) as well as with 
other tlelds. 

.i. Most broadly, the modules should place students in anexpenential 
and Conceptual tramework that illustrates human interactions and speci- 
tically a cause-and-et't'ect analysis of behavior. 

The philosophies undeVlying the projects above (from Lippitt. Fox, & 
Schaible 1 to Wcvtheimer and from Ross to the proposed modules of 
APA) have within them varied, but consistent, attempts to use the prin- 
ciples of psyt iiology more effectively to communicate the discipline to the 
student in terms of day-to-day concerns and problems. In a nutshell, the 
underlying philosophy behind all of them, and the synthesis as advocated 
here, is that "human l)ehavior can be systematically observed, that h 
exhibits enough regularity to make possible the derivation of general 
statements, and that principles of human behavior can be discovered by 
empirical means that are quite different from mere opinion based on 
private experience*' (Bare. 197:i. p. 8). Furthermore, this position main- 
tains that sut h an approach is Ukely to be of greatest value to psychology 
students, at any educational level, for their academic, personal, and so- 
cial development. 

Ilic mlvneaics say. Among the primary virtues of this synthesis in its 
inherent tlexibility. .\lthough the principles of psychology are (relatively) 
firm and invariant, starting from them in the development of curriculum ; 
philosophy, content, and method places little if any restraint on the in- 
novative ediuator. 1 he assumption is that regardlessof the psychological 
phenomenon discussed, it can uhimately be explained by a variant of the 
most basic assertion of scientific psychology: behavior is lawful. 

I here is something in the (omprt)mise approach for eveiTone. This 
statement ()t ad\«K acy really has two themes buried within it. First, 
psvt holouy itself offers principles tor how to teach psychology. Second, 
sut h an approat h can be addressed to a w ide variety of topics, whether 
teacher or student generated. 

Hic criilcs reply. C ritie«i would point to two major dangers in the 
attempt to wed tounitive content and skills to the affective aspect of 
educati<»n. First they would daihi that there is an inherent incompatibil- 
ity between the two approaches. 1 he cognitive domain is considered to be 
public and capable of measurement, w hereas: 
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Vuc's U luW. .illitiuit's. valutas, and |KMsoiialii\ < liarai tfrisik s an* luoiv Ukv\\ io \h} 
^OiiarcUd aspnxatf tuattfis- tins publupnv ale slatus()tt(>uiiiti\v\s. at'U*vn\fl>fha\if>rsis 
dvvpU vnoivxl m ilw Judafo c luistiau rHiuiiui and is a \ aluv hii»hl\ t luTislied iuthv dt'ino- 
I rata liadilionsut i^iv Wrsti ni Uurld Ki athw ohi. Hlotiin. & Masia. HKi4. p 18) 

t'omnu niiiii; un this distinetu)!!. Sprinthall { 1^)71 ) notes, 
it Wf tall attfi r iH'opli' at a v ahu- Irvcl wiihoiU two. hniu tlit in pn\att»lv iheii we may 
have a kind ot "•santon/cd" i unu uJuin that will aet oinplisii the broad tives ut * 

altfiiiVf iH i sinial rdui atrnn v\ ithiuit diav iuu the prot t-ss hn onie personal, emutional or 
pri\ate p ^74 

In i^ssiruf. Clitics would say that vwn the hest academic content 
teaching is doouiod to remain entirely counitix e, having at best a **coat- 
taiP* effect on tljie atlec live domain. The two approaches may be inhe- 
reifitly incompatible. 

Thv oihvv danuer revolves around the concern ol' some thiit society 
may inappropriairly sanction the tonnulationofa' nationalcurricuhnn/' 
I his was Wi ll expresse d in a roundtahle discussion at a conference on 
^Social ScifUci* in the Schools: A Search tor Rationale/* 

In \uw n! ihr tai t thai leanniiu htis to Ih- relevant to the student and . . . that 
hvtinnn; i-s siiuu chinu nnr fIfM s, uUnnaielv won t ( uitk uluin have to he planned tor indi- 
vidual students, nr pcih.ips tor uidividual uruups ot suideiUs? It this is the case, i urrit ular 
dt veltipnuMit will havi- tt> U- iUnir hv ihi- st hfwils radier than on a national level. , . 

Whi n viiu srt how « \i rllt'iit materials are usrd hv pt'f)ple who are not prepared to use 
iht lU. 1 have thr tiflmu tliat vtm havr tf» ( oik ciitrale on uciiinu fH*oph» to do something tor 
ih< nisclv cs 

, W hat IS lift ilrfi i> to ntakf tt aehers mui h nH»re sell e(iueated and selt dev eloping. It is 
not fuoiiufi to h.ivf u(tod materials and u'>od ( urruula. Mf)rrisseti iic Stevt-ns. IS}7\. p. 120) 

. I wo isstu s are raised. The lirst expresses the Tear that national cur- 
nculmn may he inappropriate because ol' the individualized nature of 
V learninu: this W4)uld be a convincing criticism ol' a sinule monoUthie 
disciplinarian appn^u h to cUiy sets of facts, psycholoinical or otherwise. 
The second issue concerns both the nature of curriculum materials and 
the preparation of tiMclu rs to utilize those materials most effectively. It is 
these topic s that form the substance of the next two sections of this 
doc iunent 
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Psychdlogv^ Curriculum Materials 

In the decade that generated the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study, the Physical Scjence Study Committee, Sociological Resources for 
the Social Studies, and other curriculum projects, psychology failed to 
follow suit. Before the APA's Human Behavior Curriculum Project was 
launched, there were within psychology only a few small, locally based 
curriculum development projects. There were, however, some major na- 
tional curriculum development projects in other disciplines that incorpo- 
rated content from psychology. All three approaches discussed in the 
preceding section are represented in these previously developed materi- 
als. In this section we have singled out three sets of psychology cur- 
riculum materials for examination, each representing one of the three 
approaches: personal development, discipline-oriented, and synthesis. 
% The sampling is, of course, meant to be illustrative, not exhaustive. In 
each case, a description of the curriculum materials and/or teaching 
process is followed by a brief discussion of the evaluations that have been 
reported re^ardinu the materials. 



pi:rs<)xal i)i:vi:u)p.mi:.\t 

Although still in the formative stages, the cumculum project that has 
had the greatest impact as a representative of personal development is 
undoubtedly the "deliberate .psychological education" approach of 
Mosher and Sprinthall ( 1971 ). They have developed five separate courses 
that collectively attempt to focus on personal growth and development in 
adolescents and young adults. Their goal is "to make personal develop- 
ment the primary, not th^ sec ondary, objective of a regular school cur- 
riculum" (p. 15). The courses they have developed include (a) a seminar 
and practicum in peer counseling for high school students: (b) a course in 
educational psychology that gives high school seniors the opportunity to 
teach elementary school children under a variety of supervisory situa- 
tions; (c)a pariicipatory course in improvisational drama, which *'affords 
the individual the opportunity toexperience intellectually, physically, and 
intuitively in order that he explore himself and others in the living, im- 
mediate situation" (p. 49): (d) a seminar and practicum in child develop- 
ment, in which students participate in evening seminars tied todaily work 
in a nursery school; and (e) a course involving the arts and communica- 
tion, 
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Inordta to illustrate what MosluTaiul Sprinthall luiM* tried lu accom- 
plish, let us consider the procedures involved in the peer counseliiiu 
course. The semester is hroken down into three phases of instruction. In 
the first phase, students are asked to introduce and tell ahout tluMnsc»lves 
at lenuth. ti*) relate some recji rit experienc t s that have heen cjuite vi\ id Ibr 
them, and to prepare ^ome role-plav counseling situations sut'tlciently 
removed from their own lives to permit independent assessment and 
criticism ot thee ounselinu tec hniques they are de\ elopinu. The emphasis 
here is on c arefullv suf)ervised prac tice in role playinii fic tional counsel 
inu situations. t 

Durinu the second phase ol the course, a noticeahle shift in fqrus 
heiiins to oc cur. Ac cordinu to Mosher and Sprinthall (1971), instead of 
developinu a role-play "character." students hi^uin to present aspects of 
their ow J) lives iii the practice counselinu sessions. Kach student, during 
his t»r her tmu as therapist, is soon found to he "counsi»linu** fellow 
students on the* n aMiti* prohlems ot the latter, although the latter is 
supposed ti) he role-playinu a self generated "character." Durinu the latter 
portion of the sec ond ph«t?^(\ \h)sher and Sprinthall place increasinu em* 
phasis on helpmu others with less emphasis on self-analysis except as it 
facilitates dev(*|opinent ot skill as a counsellor. 

Mosher and Sprinthall ( 1971 icontinuc* tlu*dual tbctis of each student 
hoth on self and "lielpinu othe rs as the students enter tlie third phase of 
thee om se. I hedesiuni'rsarc* interested in determininu students* ahility to 
tratislate their iindi rstandinu of counselinu as a torm ot conununication 
into ac tual prac tic e*. In the* tinal phase; oc c iipyinu the* latter half of the 
course, the studi*nts l)euin counse linu sophomores and Juniors who had 
hc»en identitied hy the* re gular hiuh school counselors. 

1 lu- l.iHt ph.isc ot ( lir ( (iiiisc r lius \\ .is i.ikcn u It lu oiiiimird uroiip supcr\ ision of I lie tapes 
of .i< in;tl ( iiniisrhim 1 hi- siutif-iits dcnioust r.itcit hoth iii ihi- ( ouiischiiu tsrlf aiut in the 
flist ussidti i)t ihr I Diihsi hnu in thr sM|)«'iA isifin srssiiuis siv;niti< .ml .ihihtv t(i hsti'U .out 
ri-sjH+fifi .p ^7 

Bee ause the prouram has de\ e loped in the natural school setting, 
prohlems of ev aJuation have heen rather comple*x and hinde*red hy the 
lack of widt'iy av ailal)le and estal)lishe(l tests to nuMsure "psycholouic al 
urovvth** in adolesccius. Mosher and Sprinthall had availahle the c lass in 
ccMinselinii > // 2>i» and a reuuhu hiuh sc hool c lass in psycholouy 
2 4). Sttidenis had U^Mi randondy assiuned to eac h trom the entire, 
uroupol stude nts siuninu up tor c courses in i)svcholouy. Hoth groups were 
Uiven the* Kohll)erti .Moral Judunu^nt Scale (one halt Of it on entering the 
e lass, thc other halt on completion) and the Loevinger Sentence Comple- 
tion Form, a test ot ego d( vcdopment. fwo othe»r measures were also 
ohtained: fai unol)trusive and clinical measures, including class atten- 
dance and student comments, and d)} tor the students in the coimseling 
class, a elirec t assessment ot their coimseling skills hase d on the work of 
Carkhuff and Herc»nson ( l^in7). (|)e»spite the* use of this latter. measure. 
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Mosher aiid Sprinthall do note that their primary interest was in personiil 
development oithe students in the counselin}{ class rather than the coin- 
municatidn of a training method itseW.) 

The results are consistent in direction, hut mixed in siunitkancc. 
Hetore and atter comparisons on the Kohllieru scale yielded a nonsijinitl- 
cant increase in the maturity ot juduments lor all nienilnnsofthecounsel- 
iuu class. Similar comparisons ot data from the Loe\ in«er form indicated 
a suljLstantial and siuniticant improvement in developmental level. By 
contrast, the psycholouy control class yielded no siuniticant improvement 
orchaniieon the pretest ix)sttest comparisons ot either the Kohlber^ scale 
or the Loe\ inuer .torm. Renardinu counselinu skills, results ucnerated 
trom the Carkhutt Counselor Rating Scales, although hased on only par- 
tial data analysis, indicated si«niticant improvement in overall counselor 
efteitiwiifss. Finally, and as misht he expected. resuUs of interviews 
with participants yielded vei-y positive statements from students asked to 
evaluate the coiuiselinu comse. 

In suhstancf. then, althouuh evaluation of the effects of "deliherate 
psyclioUmieal etlut alion" is difficult, preliminary^ evidence seems to indi-_ , 
cate that the approac h does have impact on TlU-'students involved in it. A 
replication effort is underway in the Minneapolis, Minnes*ota. schools. 

rsY( ii()i.<Miv AS A i)is( iim.i.m: 

L'nlike the courses in - deliherate psycholouieal education." which are 
aimed at hiuh school seniors, the -Man: A Course of Study'\see Hanley. 
Whitla. Moo. & Walter. lf-)70 ) materials are aimed at the upper elementary 
(prrinat ily filth and sixth i urades. The course also has a very different set 
ofuoals. 

I III iMiii.iii' .111(1 (l« \« li>() in vminu>'tiTs .i piotrss ol qiicstion-iKjsinu ;ilu' inquiry 
uh-iIiihI 

i r<) u\u h .1 ivs. Mu li mctlui<l<i|i)u\ \\ \u'\v I liiUtn II i .in Umk lur iiilonn;it loii t«» ;insvviT 
' qiH-Minns ih.'v h.iM- r.nscd .itid us.- ili.' tr.mi.-vvork i loprd in tli.-K.fnv . . and .ippiv it to 
llrw .n«-.is 

; III lu !p \outiusti rs d« \«d«)p ilu- .iliilitv to us«- ,i v.irii-tv ui iirst-hiUid soiiaos as 
rv)d<Mur Iriini vvhu h m «l«-vfl(ip liv|H>thcsi-s and dniw i «>ni Insiims 

I. lit titiidiic I . l.issKu.ni dis*. ussidti in w lii( h yoiinustcrs U-.ini lo lisii-n in oiIuts .is 
wt ll .IS «» «'\|)n ss tlini own \ifus. 

*> I d Umiinn/r iln- s.-.in li: ili.n is to uivf s.iiu tioti .iiid snp|H)it to t»pi-iu-ndi-d dist us- 
simis wlirii' drriiniiM- .iiisuris lo iii.iiu (iiu'siioMs an- not found. 

<) I o ( M< i.tiiMUf « Inldicii to icllri t on tlirir own i-xprrii iin-s 

7 lot IT. Ill .1 n< \% lolf toi thr ir.K In T. in whi( li hv iM-umirs .i ivsoiirci' ratluT than an 
.iiilliniit\ H.nilfv «•( .il . i'f,"(). p ") 

Althouuh tlie (oiuse draws from several disciplines, includinu 
psycholoiiV. anthropolouy. and soc iolouy. it serves as a uood example of 
the discipline-c entered approach in that it utilizes key concepts from the 
dist iplines as princ ipal oruani/.ers. 

"Man: A C oyrse of Study" (MACOS) examines several hasic ques- 
tions about the nature of man and the forces that shajH' humanity. What is 
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human about huniau l)oinus? H<i\vdidthoy u(»tthat way? Hon c\ui tlu^y be 
made moie so? Thv matiMials hoi;in with studios ui tho l>eha\ ior patterns 
ot animals. sue h as salmuu. heninu utdls. and halM)ons. and then moves 
hito an i*\t(»nded exanunation ot'tlu* hit* nl thi» \t»tsilik l.skimns. Km- 
phasi/td cnnc i pls ini hide lite rye le, adaptatuui oi (>ma!iisms» k»ai ninvs. 
and auuression. with p.ulii idar attention uiviMi to urouporuani/atiun and 
communic cUion and laiii;uam\ t Oi'UroviM * lal issiu»s sue h as repnuhietion 
tind kiUinu are .dsn considered. 

A trtMni'ndnus variity ot niaierials are provided tor student use: tihns, 
leeords^ uamen cUid sinudaiions, and hookJi ts containing tiidd ntaes, 
{H)ems: sto!ii s. sonus» c onstriietion i\\iMvisi s. oliscrx ation proji^cts, and 
data in various tormats. rhi» variety ot materials is intended to toster 
development ot ohsc»rvational and analytic al skills. The nine teaehini; 
manuals suuucst manv dittercnt stratruii s and trchnicpies tor tocusini; 
thr materials. I. arm- and small uroup disc ussion tri^cpiently tbllows indi- 
vidual researc h tasks and indiv idual and uroup projic ts i all upon stu- 
dents to tt^st tin ir Ui lu^rali/ations. A traininu prouram t'ortcac tiers. eon- 
sisiinu ot readmusTtapc^s. and films, has hvvw d(»siun(»d to uivi; tcMchers a 
dcH pi r undersiatuiinu ot the teac hinu approach employed in MACOS. 

Just as the I oursi» repri»si»nis a (ic*parture from traditional c'liMnentaiy 
sc hool soi ial studies ettoils, \hv i*vahiation prouram d(*v elopi»d to test the 
ett'eetiViMiess.of \I.\C ()S is alsoa departure troiii triidition. It was telt that 
tlu»c oiirse as a vv hoU* 'lost cUi essenti,d quality*' when ev aluatc»d lesson hy 
lesson. .\s a resnlt. a serii^s ot cpiesiions vvi ri* tormulatt^d to address such 
issues as • a vv hetlu r the i oursi* lu^lps the* stude nts lo li»arn to unch rstand 
themselv t»s and othiM s in ways tlu y w vvv ineapahU* ot prior to the cocnse, 
i !>• vv liether students art* ini rt a*^inuly ,d)li* to use* this nvw knovvledue in 
and out ot the < lassroom: u ) vvlietlu r the course is espc^cially i*lteetive 
vv ith partii iilar i\ pes ot students, and tinally. d Mv hetlu^r tc ac hers* styles 
ot teaehinu (enci to c hanue durinu thi* c ourst*. 

Three hasu i valu iru'e tt»c hnj(pies vv(»rt* used: 

I. The mt« rv u vv inetliod, with semistrui tured. open-endc»d» hading 
ipiesi ions, vv as used prnnaiilv to ass(»ss student opinion (d th(» course. I his 
sam«* proi ( diut^ t lu iied (hiMo ht- a v ahiahh* nuMu s of ass(»ssinu the (d'fei ts 
of the l(\u Ikmii annULiMnn narand the teai hers* ev a 1 nation of the i ours(\ 

2 ('lassrn(;m i nv irfiumwut eliei klists vviwe also developed to uet stu- 
dents' responses^o^he tt)llovvinu type ot (piestion: 

n I h.id to iicN( t li M st uiImmu t he Nftsiiik I .\kiMin | wiHiht Use till- Won Is (m^ \ . < (inliisinu .it 
iniM-s. in ik» s rut Uiink. tun. ImmI. rmt vi-rv itM|Hirt.iiJt. Imrinu fti H.iMli'\. 1*)7(). p 21 ■ 

i lests were Used, to jndut* the amouyt of intormation absgrhed hy 
childrcMK althouuh this parti( ular assi^ssment dc»v ice was minimized in 
thi» evaluation. WrittcMi pre- and posttc sts at ihv heuimiinu and end of the 
two scH ti<ms otM.ACOS serv ed primarily as measm (»s ot uroup aetii<»ve- 
m(»nt. providing a standard tor coniparinu how children trom specific 
sc^ttinus and unide levels dealt with the materials. 
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Soiuv 2M00 stiidi Ills w t iv tt sti d iii tin* tonnative evaluation of the 
proui\uii. L'nlbnunau^ly, alihouuh the reader is assured that extensive 
NtatiNtieal iUKdNses were performed, must of the evaluation results re- 
ported in the U)70'publit ation speak more in terms of the ueneral suc- 
cesses and failures of MACOS tiian i»f spei itk luinierical estimates of 
changes or hu k of ehanues. Howev er, a number of trends do seem well 
justified hv the report. 

!t seems that the greatest amount of informational learning occurred 
in tlie iirst st ction of the anr ,e, hut that progress toward more general 
Uoals, MU li asexchanue of views with fellow students and a willini^nessto 
explore the total r\\\ ironmeiit. mo\ ed at a sh)wer pace, tendinj^ to improve 
as tlie coursf coniinui»d. The information-test results indicated that in 
hoili sec lions. uf the (i'uurse the students nuide significant gains in leam- 
inu. Ihtt^restinuly, it siinu de\ i( es speeitK ally attemptinji^ to analyze the 
etfei t uf ilu* uames ii^dit ated "that studying past games and planning for 
futut'e ones improved the learning of most of the kinds of knowledge 
tested (Hanlev ei al.. 1970. p. 24j. 

C'oniparmu the "Man: A Course of Study ' classes with similar Cjontrol 
' i lasses revealtal sigiiitic ant diffeienceN in the teaching style employed 
and the content of tlie iwoditferent classes. I he MACOS classes tended to 
devote more ecjual cunounis uf student time to reading texts, watching 
fihns. <pjcstiun-«ind cUisw^er sessions, yuided discussion, and writing. By 
contrast, control groups tended to he much less pupil cenUni^d^U^nd rely 
mure on the dida( tir mode of leac liing. The evaluators conclude that the 
ev idem (• NUj)poris the t Knmlhai ".Man: A( ourse ot Study" had succeeded 
on Its ou u terms. 

nil. M .Vflll Sl> 

I hr svntlu sis oti* red .is a ( omproniise. it will l)e rec ailed, aims to 
enhann' both knowhdue oi the disc ipline and im understanding of self by 
presenting psv( liologv in tlie c ontext ot suhstiUitive prohlems that are ot 
\nal concern to the prttollege siudent. fhe American Psychological 
v\sso( iaiion s Hmnan Heli.iv ior ( urric ulum Project fHHCP) has recently 
inniated devt lopnu nt ot approximately M) two-week teaching modules 
itiai. in aguic gate, niigtil l)e socli ;i secondary-level course. It is intended 
that such modides(dfer high sc hool students an introduction to the study 
ot tuhavior rmpliasi/ing practical examples of psychology in the 
student suoi 1(1. As it dt v cl(»ps. HHC Phas withm itsnttic ieiu tlexihility so 
ihat tcac hers uitli v t ry dittt rent hasic tr<nning woukj he* at)le todravv from* 
tile pro|e< I support mate rials tor tlieir particular modes ot teaching— hoth 
proi C SS and c <unciit *" . 

lllusUcinvc ot lliese units is tlie prototvpic Hldi kXVhitc Anirrica 
n)odule <levelo|>* d t)v Kassc liau (1974a). fhis module illustrates one 
• nu^»tliod ot using the princ iph^s ot ttie disc ipline to tacilitate the suidy of 
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behavior and improve miderstancliiiu. Htach White Amcrii u is a process- 
oriented; module on majority-minority uroup relations. It uses a variety of 
teaehinu materials ajid techniques and involves the student in a variety ot\ 
activities. Specif ic behavioral obic»c ti\c»s are stated at the outset of each 
lesson ai^d appUed in the interest ol txVsterinu better relations l)et\veen the 
races, basc»d on increased c omprehension oi' social processes, 

Vlw IvAk hvv who list s ihf . uiui will prrst iutcl with a Lihlt- haviiij; ID columns, eac h 
u iihniir ((u iuht n>\\s t>t .u iw ilu s. K,u h i oluinii irpit sriUsoiit* dav. and Uitcacba l\\u \Vfi*k 
(lint fill riiiiii>nt\ unnips ihv iv.U hvrs simplv si lu ts oiw ac ti\ ity Irnin tsu h t olunin. prourt* ss- . 
iiiu fioin li ft to riuht. This pnu i dim- otiiTs |()S.H<i4 \\a\s nt prcscntnm si\mv basic 
points Wf Stan u ith a pif unit nu asiiriMit u lu rf ilu' stucU»nt's at' n*uar(liiiu prtMudicc 
apd tolrratKui <»t nn nihi is ot tJilu i i\t( v\ \ \\v lu-xt louplt* t)t da\s arc spmt in ai tivitics 
dt siunrd to dt iiKnisirati- 1(» siudi-ius that thi'\ do ha\f prciudicfs. It nu'lu<li's sonu* activities 
to si'iisiii/f tin- siuTlt-nis to various nuMiis hy uhiih disc rnninatiini is |H'r|H'(natrd 

Still III an iiitorniaiion uathi'nnn spirit, llu- U'ss<ni pujuifssi's to activitit's whi-rcia the 
stiidfnts an- indii idiialK uathrnnu intorniation v\hu h is c olUc tid. aiuUv/id. anddisi nsscd 
in t lass i(» ri'.K li sonu- additional t oiu Insjons. F(m- rxampU*. tsu h studrnt nhuht askt'd to 
(olltit an<l loriiparf the prn (*s (»t certain sptc iru»d Uhk\ itfins tnnn stons in uhftto and 
middle tJass ni'luhlMu IicmkIs I hiTi* arr also a nonihi-rot uani»'s. c lasswidrrxpfriinmts. and 
roh -plaMnu siiu.ititiiis snuucstrd I hf lattrr staurs oi thi- lesson invoKc uroup activities 
oru ntrd lew aid Nuniinari/mu tin- inh»nnati<in pivv kuisK uatheri'd and rx|H'nriu fd, analy/.- 
« iiiu It. iindt istaiitiinu it. and iFinrhv undnstandiiiu uhat prtMudii r and disc riinnuituin are 
aiul liou (ins ath < ts hLu ks. I'lu* hnal da\ s. involve .idiniiiistration ot ()ost*unit ineascires 
I'lthf 1 tiirn or several u eeks lat:'i . and .dso some siiuuestions art- in.idf to the stnth'ius for 
wavsni whit h to extend the unit into prac lu e. siu h as «Huani/inu a "People's I'aii ' torthfir 
hiub s( iiool (11 uetuiiu nivolved .is a hiu hnnher or a hiu sister to a uhetto c hild. 

rnderlvinu tin- devel(»prnent (»t h(»ih units has Invu the explicit assumption that the 
pniu ipU s u\ the di^-i iphne should he related to the evi rvdav world that will he tait'd i)y 
lion ( olleuehtiund sttideniN p \2 

Thv initial e\ ainations otthe Bla( k Wliiti* .Amcriia module were of a 
tbrmativ t* nature , tncludinu only classes that were exposed to the module. 
Kemaininu to he analyzed are the mort* informative lomparisons of ' 
Hhi( kWhitr .Xnicrii a classes with comparahle control c lasses. Howex er, 
w ith that limitation in mind, ihv initial formative evaluations, involving 
\ ovt»r 1.200 students, did rexeal some interestinu trends and changes in 
studt^m opinions. 

For evaiuaiinu the module, three types of tools were developed: First, 
pre- and post measurements were madi* in 40'/ of the pilot classes usiirn 
'a) a modified version of Rotter s Inteniid Kxternal Control Test (Rotter, 
19<>f> ), ( h) Houardus Sot iai Distance-Scale, and(c ) a siniplified method for ^ 
dt velopinu a socionu^tric analysis of the class. Thi* module would he 
indued suc c essful if the studems tended to hecome more internally eon- 
trolled oti the Rotter IK test and less discriminatory iw their choices on the 
Houardus s( aje A similar < one lusion would he supported hy sociouram 
data if studems showed less consistency iii selection of specific class 
leaders and a lesser tendency to create isolates (i.e., students who are not 
selected for work projitts hy any other studeiUs). These trends were 
consistently present in the pilot classes when^ pre jKJstmeasures were 
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- iiscd. In studyiim the inodulc. students also tended to show a greater 
preference lor workiuK as piirt ol" a smldl" Krpup or with the whole class 
than was the. case in studying other materials. Similarly, the students 
manifested a sliuht hut siKnilicant tendency to prefer to work more with- 
out the teacher's help during the study ol this unit. . . . . • 

Second, a si.v-paue questionnaire was used to identify those activities 
in which students felt the* learned the most, those that they enjoyed the 
most, and those on which they worked the hardest. Ilv addition, student 

* perceptions of changes in their own Behavior as- a result of the module 
were measured. Studl'nt ratiuRs were highest for those activities in which 
student input played the most significant role in lesson ct^ntent. There was 

*- a ptjsitive conelation between the positiveness of studeVit rating of each 
atiivity and their ratimj of the degree of student input to that activity. 
Conversely, there was a negative correlation between the positiveness of 
. student evaluation of an activity and the degree of teacher input to that 
activity, interestingly. listening toothers' opinions was also rated as an 
activity in whii h students learned most during their study of BUu hlWhite 
.Xnit'i n a. Tciu hi rs. generally quite eftcouraged by the ratings, indicated 
that they retlectcd iiit reasing desire for student independence. not nega- 
tive evaluation of teacher input per se. 

Third, a written questionnaire, and in some cases direct telephone 
interviews, solicited teai hers" comments concerning the effects of the 
uiiit on their students as well as the ease of teaching the unit. Verbal 
comments Irom the teachers were extremely positive in support of the 
project, its goals, and techniques. As might be suspected because of the 
pilot nature of thi- initial development effort, there were occasional nega- 
tive connn'ents. usually generated from misunderstanding of the purposes 
of an activity, or philosophical questions about what a specific exercise 
was intended to c«)nvey. Again, overall teacln ■ .-valuation of the unit was 
quite high and \ ery supportive of continued development efforts of a 
similar nature. 

( O.M.MU.Vf , ' 

Ha\ inu -presented three illustrative curriculum projects, each in- • 
tended to demonstrate the applii ation of a particular teaching technique 
and philos«>phy in the conmiunication of specific content and/or process 
know ledge, two (•«)mnu'nts are in order. First, the current state Of evalua- 
tion of cunii ulum develtjpnient projects is not encouraging. Over and 
ab«)\ e the inconsisten( y generated by the widely disparate philosophical 
launchinu p«)ints for each project, there is widespread lack of regard for 
t stablishing appropriate t ontrol groups, using previously standardized - 
tests, and consistently rep«)rling the results of these evaluations. The 
effect of this state of affairs is to lend yet greater value to efforts suc h as 
the Social Science Ktlucatiou Consortium's Data Book and the periodic 
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special reviews in Social Edticatuvi ^botli descnlied in AjjpendiXW, pp, 
55-57 V I hese etloMs repivsent the only widely circ ulaied, c urrenily a\ aif- 
able attempts to applyx cJnsistent schemes oi critical evaluation to*a larjje 
number of sochil'studies cin riculuni projecls; Their value attests to the 
need liu urcatervMoris, especialK un tluvpart ol curric ulum developers. 

Second, a consistent but questionable Veature ot v^arious evaluative 
s< heines is the "personal testimony ^ gathered trom' participating 
teachers, which ahnos{ alvyays yields a positive evaluation of the project 
inmlved. Althoui;h it undoubtedly soothes tlu* ego ot the < urriculum de- 
veloper, its \alue To an independent reader is ciuestionable. Moreover, it 
raises the \ei> real possibility ot an interpersonal 'liawthovne" etiect, 
that is. Fhey I e interested in me and my students, so I Wo; wbo^ they're 
doinu/* If such is the case, the existence ot this bias lends y^t further 
support to the need for careful evaluative techniques for precollege 
-j)sycho|oyy. 

\ 

siirj« i soi i\i()K\i vno\ Ki:(iAKi)i\(i I'svc nuL(Miv-Ki:L vn:i) 
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In sociiil and behavioriil sciences there is a variety of curriculum 
materials already in existence. Prior lo the recently initiated Human 
Beha\ ior C inricnlyni Projectrhowever. there w as no national curriculuin 
development project \viil< psycholouy as its subject matter targeted at 
sec/)ndary sclfool students. Asa resuJt. curriculum materials focusing on 
psychology ha\ e been and ar? scattered t ar and wide. More often than not, 
psyt hology and psyc hology-related materials are piirt of curricula tbcuseo 
on other subjects or other disciplines. Psychology is included only as 
support for thee entral c one erns and techniques of those other disciplines. 

Because of the disparate nature and location of psychology-related 
curriculmn materials it was impractical to mount a comprehensive re- 
\ievv of thos(« materials in the present document. However, in the last 
several years a significant number of information sources have evolved 
t.hal sunnn.in/c <3;*iiu iew c unu u!a or suugest other sourc es to assist in the 
r*NU hinuol prec olU ut* ps\cbo|ouy. I hesc sur\ k \ and critical review somces 
an- listed with annotation in .\p|)endix A ot this document. 



Teacher Training and Certification 

We have reviewed the history and the recent rapid growth of psychology in 
United States schools. We have examined the two primary philpsophical 
apprc aches to the process and content ot precoUege psychology courses, 
concluding with some suggestions synthesizing the best of each of these 
into a compromise strategy for teaching psychology. Having developed 
and documented the value of the synthesis, we have suggested two major 
areaJi in which this approach can and should have an impact: the de- 
. velopment of curriculum packages to support the teaching of psychology 
and*the training and certification of present and future teachers of 
psychology. The latter is the subject of this last section of our discussion. 

SI Kvi:v Kiisru s ' 

0 

A rccum-nt theme of tho literature on teacher preparation for high 
school psychology instruc tlon is that the typical teacher is inadequately 
trained in the ticld. A survey by Engle (1952c) revealed that the average 
number of st inester hours in psychology of high, school psychology 
te{ichers was 18.5. However, this total included courses in educational 
psychology and others not directly concentrating upon the subject matter 
of psychology as such, but required for high school certification in any 
* fiefti. Engle ( 1955; later warned that unless organized psychology took 
responsibility for the preparation of adequately trained high school 
psychology teachers, some other group was likely to do so. 

In 1959 Coftield suggested a set of standards for teachers of high 
schooj psychology lhat clearly were far higher than the majority could (or 
would wish to) meet at the time. In that same year Engle( 1960a) survey ed 
100 members uf ihe APA Division on the Teaching of Psychology to de- 
termini their views oj^ the preparation o.*' teachers for h'gh school 
psychtHogy. Almost half of them thought psyc biology should be taught as a 
science. 29' > as a social study, and 23' / as either one— a pattern that is in 

' sharp contrast with the preference for a "personal gfowth" orientation 
among precollege psychology teachers. Table 2 presents the responses of 
Knglf*s sample to a question about which courses should be required and 
which would be desirab|$.' in the preparation of the high school psychology 

N teacher. Once again, the pattern of what at least half of the psychologists 
considered desirable far exceeded the teachers' actual preparation, a fact 
which led tngle to question whether many high school leac hers of 
psychology could be induced to secure that amount of training. 
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T.VULK 2 PercentaKe ol Psycliolonists Recommeiiditm Six^cific Psychol- 
ogy Courses as Minimum and Desirable Preparation for High School 
Teachers ot* Psychology 



General introductoi^ ' 


N 


96 


97 


Experimental * . 




80 


89 


Tests and measures 




68 


78 


Statistics 




63 


76 


Personal adjustment 




58 


58 


Adolescence 




57 


\€7 


Social 




48 


72 


Personality 




48 


70 


Child 




44 


62 


Educational 




40 


54 


Learning 




39 


. 69 


Abnormal 




37 


53 


History of psychology 




32 


53 



Nott'. Taken from i\ I.; Knul«\ Preparation tor teachinu psyeholpKv in hiKh school. 
.\ntrnian /*ni/( htiUnftst. 19<SUa, 15, p. i.o4. 

Abrams and Stanley ( 1967) indicated that only about half of the states 
certified teaching majors in psycholoRy. Fewer than one college in 100 
offered a course in methods for teachinjE; psychology, and the opportunities 
for practice teaching in psychology were meager indeed. They com- 
mented that 

ulthouuh only a ^ma!! rniiioritvol the institutions presently oiler an underuraduate teaehtnu 
tn^O^^rin psyi holouy. the laruc nvijority ol res|K>ndents sermed to indie ate a wUlingncsstohe 
niflueneed hv |ihe t oinniittee's) ilndinus Inith h\ liieir requests tor sununarics . . . and by 
their comments tha: thev an* espci i;dly anxious to see the results, (p. KiH) 

Basic idlv. the >itiuuion f)i hiuh s( h(M>l psyc hoiouv is wvy similar to that ot'anyeeonomt- 
(allv un(lerd(*v eloped IxKiy needitn; resounds to hriim al>put development whkh can Ik.* 
oht.tined onK alter (ie^ei(»pment has h4'^ufl. A "take-olf * is required, tp. Hi9) 

They also wrote: 

Ha re is an uhuiKlant supply ol students who want to \h* prepared and ol' institutions 
that want to prepare them, hut t^'is is uenerally as far as it i^oes. 

There is a lonu wav to uo hefbre hiuh qualitv hiuh sehcwl teachers oi psycholouy will be 
Uirned out in larue (piamities. **Hetreadinu ' t)i already eertified teachers durin^i; summer 
sessions mav he needed toauument the haecalaurcate level trickle until it hecdmes moreoi'a 
torrent »p U>*^j . m 

The findings of Schumacher ( 1971 ) in Ohio seem to typify the out- 
come of more recent surveys. As a follow-up to an earlier study of changes 
in Ohio high school psychology* between 1966 and 1971 Schumacher 
surveyed the approximately 'iOO Ohio high schools .listed by the State 
Department of Education as teaching psychology. Returned were 212 
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replies? Scfiumacher comments on the rather poor preparation of high 
school psychology teachers in Ohio, noting that 

approxiniatrly 75' f oi ihv liMi lu-rs c urreiUly tcai hiim psvc holouy have had less than 20 
M*mi*stV*iriionrs of psxchnlouv insfnu lion. WhfU thr ninnftrr oi'trarhors with Irss than 30 
hours <ii psyi holoi^ isi onsidercd. thv tiuinf a hnihs to .ippioxnuatfly f)U' t . App^nvntly most 
ht^h school psvcholouy instriu tors in Ohio are teaching coursi's for which ihcy have had 
minimal direct traintnu. Most psyt holouv ti»achi'i*s aiv trained in s4K'i^U sc ience. Approxi- 
mately HO'- ot ;iJl thesitrveved te.K hers had nKO'ii'^ (*i'nfi^ ^^ttion in social science, withother 
ureas (Fnultsh. physical education and physic;U science^ i^u: hehind. (1971. p. 6) 

Schumacher also noted that such data further strengthened the coil- 
elusion he had drawn from his eju'lier survey: 

MoM •teachers of psvi hoh)U\ ha\e lH*en trained to UMch other content fields and an* either 
asked tir \oIunteer to teac h i ourses in psyc holouy even thoui;h they may lack the relevant 
trainmi;. ip. 3) 

A briiihi note was that some 63'^ of the high schools indicated their 
wiUinuness to accept student teachers of psychology, making it clear thai 
a critical tcnture of preservice training for potential high school teachers 
in Ohio was available at least in terms of written expression of interest. 
Also encouraging was that over half of the schools reported that their 
psychology teachers would be interested in attending a summer institute 
in psychology. Fully 90 of the 212 responding schools indicated that they 
would presently consider hiring a person to teach psychology if that 
person were well trained in the field/* Most respondents indicated that the 
teaching of psychology would only be part time, but over 25 expressed an 
interest in hiring a full-time psychology instructor. 

The present situation is summarized well in two succinct paragraphs 
by Bare (1973); 

(lurhnnted data I Anderson 19Ci5: Knule 1967:' Kremex 19(>7: McFadden^and Pasewark 
1970: Parrott and Set/ 1970; Schumacher 1971 ) indicate ih;»t the preponderance of high 
schiMiI psycluilouv tea( hers have conie to psycholoicv' dr uoiiivan. most «)ften with m;Mors 
and severalyars' tea( hitn^experience in sck i;i] science/sociiU studies hut frequently inother 
fields entirelv. K( i ent state and reRion«i] surveys ainancy 1971: Cioodale 1970: Hunt. Bodin. 
Patti .nid Rookry 19fi9: McFadden and Pasewark 1970: and Parrott and Set/ 1970). thouuh 
more en< latraumu than earln r ones, still indicate that the typic ;i] hiuh si hool psvcholouy 
teat her did i^ot Our in psvi hnlouv as an underuiaduate. Of sevend studies that report on 
teat her preparation, the highest mean ftuures are 13.8 undergraduate semester hours, and 
19. H uraduate senu^ster hours f Parrott and Set/ 1970). 

Kveii such entourauinu st.itistio nuist Ik* cited with K'servation sim e other studies 
suuuest that hf)urs t ited include those areas of psychoFouy ci^uired of most teachers fpr 
prolesstcmal edui atinn thir example. Kener^U psycholoitv. edui ational psychology, child 
psycholouy and adolesc ent psycholo'uv ): tea( her preparation in experimental psycholouy 
apiM-ars to he quite limited (i f (hiauey 1971: (^ocKicUe 1970; Kremer 19G7). (p. 1) 

iMPLK vnoNs OI THi: riiKi:i: Ti:A( iii\(i piiilosopiiiks for 
Ti: v( 4Ii:r pki:par-vho\ 

Quite aside from the quantity ot preservice training in psychology. 
. there is the issue ot the focus of that training. Clearly^ whether courses in 
experimental psycholotiy. physiological psychology, statistics and re- 
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search methodolosy, sensation and perception, learning, and tl]te like— or 
in personality, personal development, clinical psychology, mental 
hygiene, p^^ychopcithology — are considered appropriate depends upon the 
gohls chosen by a school tor its psychology otTorings, If, as appears still to . 
be true itv-many schools, a primary uoal of the high school psychology 
course is per^nal growth, self-understanding, emotional openness, and 
effective interpersonal relations;, then, at first sight, courses in the first 
listed set of areas above might not really be appropriate. Instead, a selec- 
tion from the second set might be considered desirable, and possibly an 
exposure to other ajreas ijjeh as sensitivity training, psychiatric social 
work, and orthopsychiatry (cf. Long, 1971k If, on the other hand, the 
purpose is to present a balanced view of psychology as an academic 
discipline, then courses of the kind suggested in the first group above 
could be considered essential. 

The synthesis goal is to present subject matter both in an evidential 
context and in a manner that demonstrates the personal relevance of the 
principles to the student*s own life. This goal would be more likely to be 
accomplished by a combination including (a) a firm grounding in the * 
fundamentals of psychology as an empirical behavioral science, that is, in 
courses of the first kind, preferably with extensive laboratory.experiencei: 
(b) some exposure to courses of the second type, as long as there is con- 
stant concern for the ei idencv behind each assertion made about 
••growth," ^development,** "openness,'' "mental health, ' etc.; and (c) 
exposure to appropriate courses in education (cf. Mosher, 1971 ) that will 
help the student teacher relate the principles of general psychology Jto 
students' everyday experiences. 

Actually, it seems that unless the goal is specified as otdi/ '"personal 
growth, " 'mental health," and the like, courses of the second kind above 
would not really be appropriate at all in the training of teachers of psychol- 
ogy in the schools. Indeed, one can make the case that a firm grounding in 
the fundamental scientific bases of psychology is essential for any psy- 
chology teacher. Preparation only in the "soft" social science or humanis- 
tic approach, through some offerings in sensitivity training, mental 
hygiene, and getting along productively and pleasantly with one's fellow 
human beings— which runs the risk of having the flavor of absolutism, of 
religion, of having ^11 the answers — would appear to be a mistake. A 
teacher who hits only this orientation would be doing a disservice to the 
students since such an approach is a distortion of the field; misrepresents 
psychology methodologically, epistemologically, and in terms of content; 
and could even result in psychological distress on the part of some stu- 
dents. It has often been argued that It is unwise for anyone without the 
requisite training in psychiatry or clinical psychology to engage in the 
practice of psychiatry or clinical psychology. 

At first sight a set of ^humanistically " oriented courses might appear 
appropriate for teachers of courses with the "personal-growth*' goal, "sol- 
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idly scientific" courses for those with the "discipUne- jriented" goal, and 
some of both for those ivith a combined goal. However, further thought 
suggests strongly that all training for precoUege psychology teachers 
must retain the methodological integrity of psychology as an empirically 
based discipline, the foundations of which are not personal otHnions, sub- 
jective feelings, individual experience, or "revealed truth," but rather the 
dispassionate, objective, measurement-oriented, quantitative approach 
that also characterizes other scientitlc disciplines. To be sure, some of the 
content focus of courses for preparing teachers of psychology and be- 
havioral science in the schools can appropriately be phenomena considered 
in such areas as motivation, personality, and social psychology, but it is 
essential that an t'l UU'Utial approach be maintained at all times. 

This observation would appear to be appropriate whether the training 
ispreservicc or inservite. Knowledge of the "hard core" facts, principles, 
and methods of psychology is. of cours^?. the sine qua uoii of the psychol- 
ogy teacher, otherwise he or she does not have the knowledge that should 
be imparted to students in a psychology course. Thorough grounding in 
the subject matter is ideally attained in the preservice years and tl^en 
maintained during the teacher's career by periodic or continuous inser- 
vice updating. Since psychological research is currently making very 
rapid strides, and since the frontiers of knowledge about basic and applied 
problems in psychology rapidly are being rolled back, the teacher who 
desires to remain reasonably up to date must expect to be engaged in 
constant study of the field. Ideally, time should be provided for enrollment 
in psychology courses at the university level, or at least for supervised 
intensive reading in the field, during the teacher's entire career. A less 
satisfactory alternative would be summer inservice workshops or insti- 
tutes, at least e\ ery five years or so, and preferably every two or three. 

i.\n»ij( vno.Ns FOK ti:.\( hi:k i'ri:i'.\rath).\ from .vy.vilabix 

( I RRICIM M .M.VI KRI.VI.S 

Many of the newer curriculum materials for teaching psychology in 
the schools require substantial preservice or inservice teacher prepara- 
tion: some rA' tliein. such as ' Man: A Course of Study" (Hanley et al., 
1970). demand rather extensive work. Fox. GirauU, Lippitt, and Schaible 
( 19(i7) aniily/c at some length the problems involved, as seen from the 
perspective of i)oth curriculum developers and prospective teachers. 

A first training step; of course, is to acquaint teachers with what is 
available— a core purpose of much preservice and inservice training. The 
KKIC Clearinuhouse on Social Studies/Social Science Education, and the 
Resource and Demonstration Center of the Social Science Education 
Consortium (SSEC ) lx)ih serve as depositories for such materials and as 
disseminators of inf ormation about them. Courses on the methodology of 
teaching psychology can greatly profit from detailed study of the SSEC 
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(1971) D</f« Boo'k and the AHA s (1973) Tin- P s 1/ Tciuhcr's Re- 
source Book: First Course. Any ofthese altcrnativescan also be used with 
protlt by ihtrpsvcholouy teac her at the middle sc hool and even the elemen- 
tan- school and colleue levels. 

Preseivice traininu can do the job of lettinu prospective teachers 
know what is available and how to use it. but inservice training is impor- 
tant for keepinu teachers up to date on new materials as they become 
available. The recent past has seen a major effort to provide better cur- 
riculum materials for social science and behavioral science teaching, and 
there is even indication that this effort is likely to continue, and possibly 
even intensify, in the near future. The implication is clear.- continuing 
inservice preparation of the psychology teacher is essential, to keep the 
•teacher abreast of new materials in the field, to maintain awareness of 
new teaching procedures, and to help teachers use the new materials and 
procedures elf t ( ti\( ly. 

M).Mi: MODI'L TKAI.\I\(i ( I RRH 11 A 

I here are not many programs with a direct, explicit focus on the 
preservice training of teachers of psychology, but let us glance briefly at a 
few exemplary models ofthe kinds of programs that have been proposed or 
actually implemented, both preservice and inservice. to provide an im- 
pression of what is being, or could be. done. 

Several years ago. an interdisciplinaiT group of professors from the 
College of Kducation and from various behavioral and social science 
- departments at Illinois State University met frequently to develop a model 
program for preservice elemental^ teacher education in social science 
(.Vubertine. 1972). Intended to prepare social science specialists to teach 
at the fourth to sixth grade level, the program is a fine instance of genuine 
cooperation among and Integration ofthe efforts of social scientists and 
educationists. The program consumes most of the four undergraduate 
years. It is based on a set of assumptions such as the viability of the 
specialist teac her concept at the upjx'r elementarv grades, the desirability 
of an interdisciplinaiT thrust, a performance-based structure, indi- 
vidualized instruction, and a community-based orientation. Courses and 
experience in learning how to teach and in learning appropriate subject 
matter in the social science disciplines are closely integrated throughout 
the four years, in three partly overlapping phases. Phase I, - Foundational 
Kxperiences. ■ provides i)ackground in social science content and 
methodology, educational philosophy and practice, and child growth and 
development. Phase II. "Integrating Experiences. " concentrates on 
seminars and applied experiences that broaden perspective over the con- 
te'iit ofthe s()( la! sciences and tliat yield the opportunity for independerit 
study and group pro.jec ts fbcusirig simultaneously on social science sub- 
ject matter and how to teach it. Phase IIL -Culminating Experiences." 
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requires student teat hinji. development oi'a "teaching kit," and seminars 
on pedagosy. community, and teaching of social science in general. 

Long (1972) has developed a vei7 dift'erent inservice program in- 
tended to intro<iuce elementan' teachers to a personal growth curriculum 
in psychology hased'on experiential and inductive models ot learning. 
Long tried t)ut the assumptions that unselected sixth-grade teachers could 
learn, and use comtbrtably. the methods and materials of her curriculum 
even if they had not had extensive prior training in psychology. She was 
interested in determining whether sixth-grade students could learn some- 
thing about the content and methods of psychology as" well as increase 
their -gcneni! psycliological comfort," motivation, and pertbrmance in 
the general st hool curriculum and enhance their self-images. The train- 
ing program, which involves acquainting the teachers with certain class- 
rtKjm demonstrations and games, helping teachers helpstudentsto make 
relatively dispassionate oi)servations and to draw generalizations from 
their observations, and ol>serving the teacher at work, apparently resulted 
in positive gains. 

Tlu-cim (tvci into ufiicr.il ti-.u hinu i»iftlK»d and viewpoint si'i-mi-d marked and salu- 
t.ir\ DnulitN 'fli.it ..iiK .( psvtlininuiot i ould handle the eoncepts and materials seemed 
nnsupiMHti d \1! t. at iu is man.iued thev quite well atter var>inc len«ths ot lime. . . The 
te,u her*, ui tins stiidv rein atedlv indii ated th.it their view ot their role, ot knoulcdue. and of 
the ilnldifii rh.inuc<i irniark.ihlv 

( haimes ill tlic I hildn u s expressed deptli ot selt insiuht. skills at abstract analysis of 
l-.eh.i\j<>!Mld.it.i and Mew ot i aiis.iUtN .ill seeiii promising and in some eases ven siynifieant. 
p. I-S 

An intensive prest-rvice program tor training secondary behavioral 
science teachers has been instituted at the State University of New York 
at Plattsburgh (Perkins & Pasti, 1970). The goal of the program is to 
enhance the effectiveness of the students in the program by making them 
consumers and disseminators of the information gathered by researchers. 
The students are intensively involved in research and teaching through- 
out most of the five-year program. The research training includes be- 
havioial science content and methodology and educational research; the 
teachinu experience includes lecture and labor.ttoiy se ttings in both sec- 
ondary school and college. Procedures during the training are explicitly 
. jr.ti»ndcd tor subsequent use in the classmom. Summer workshops, an 
integral part of the program, bring in experienced teachers and provide for 
interclian>;e of new procedures between these visitors and the students in 
trainiim. Continuous formative evaluation, including development and 
use of a stiuctured checklist of skills that characterize the successful 
secondary behavioral science teacher, is an integral part of the program, 
which yields .» Iiaccalaureate after four years and a master's degree as 
well as New York state certification .ifter the fifth. 

A variatu of this thorounh five-year approach is to provide an inten- 
sive one-year uraduate program leading to a master s degree. For students 
with a substantial l)ackground in psychology but no teaching experience, 

♦ 
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methcxls.^ot' instruction and meetinu certil'icatioh requirements are 
, stressed. For students who are ;Uread>veertiried, psyeholottieul content is 
^stressed. Such a prourani has i)een instituted at New York University by 
Aileeii Sehoeppe. Students ot'hoth haek^rounds take substantial uradu- 
ate-ie\ el work in psyeholouy and share student'teaehinjuexix^rienees. The 
requirements oi masten include the tollowinu courses: educational psy- 
cholouy. survey ot'developmental psycholouy, measurement andevalua* 
tion. theories of personality, social psycholouy, experimental psychology, 
abnormal psycholouy. and teachinu of precolleye psychoIojLjy. 

Inservice and continuinu education for hijjh school psychology 
teachers has included! a) brief workshops and symposia held in conjunc- 
tion with national, state, or regional psycholouical association meetings: 
(b) one- or two-day workshops arriumed especially tor local high school 
psycholouy teachers: (c ) one-day training sessions conducted by city and 
county school svstems: (d) one- or two-week short courses; and (e). more 
substantial sununer institutes of the kind that the U.S. Otlice of Educa- 
tion and tlu National Science Foundation have supported, lasting as long 
as eiglit to 10 wct^ks. Thv focus of these •retreading" endeavors has been 
to present some ot the latest developments in various research fields, 
acquaint the partic ipants with new curriculum projects or materials, 
and or provide turther information on advances in the pedagogical as- 
pects of teachfng certain facts, principles, and methods in psychology. 
Considering the rt^latiM^ isolation of thi^ typical high school psychology 
teacher, it is to the ti^R her s advantage to participate in as many work- 
shops and institutes as jxissible. This provides the opportunity to share 
experiences and disc uss mutual problems with colleagues and to l>e 
brouglu up to date on recent developments in the Held, both substantive 
and pedagogical. 

Some viable and proniising suggestions ha\e been made for the im- 
provement of both preservic(^ and inservi( c preparation of psychology 
teachers iii the sc hools. While a handful <m sound teacher preparation 
pn)grams i^\ist or are in the planning stage, it is still the case that — as 
.\brams and Stanlt^y ( 19()7) put it— the production of adequately trained 
psychology leac Iums for tlie nation s sc liools constitutes l)arely a trie kle. 
^ This tact was rec ently reconfirmed by Hunt ( 197.i). 

( liKi n H VI OF PSV( II()F()(iV TKAC IIFKS 

A sur\( v ot siati^ departments of educ cUion by Johnson ( 197.'ib) re- 
\(*aled the following intormation «iboiit ct^tification re(|uirements for 
high sc hool psvc bolog\ tiMc hers: 

1. Six statics and thi^ District of C*olinnl)ia liad no legal provision for 
teaching psvc hology. Howi^vc^r. one ot tlu^ statics, ^ennl^ssca^ instituted 
ceilificcitiun in psychology bt^ginning in Spring 1974. 
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2. Kiulu states allowed ihtsoiis with social studies certification to 
teach psycholouy. No tiuthei reqiiiiehients were stated. 

:i. Six states provided tor the teaching of psycholoKV by persons with 
social studies c ertitie ation who also had spec itic preparation in psychol- 
ogy ranuinu from six semester hours to a major. One additional stau?. 
GeorKia. had a unique provision tor certification in behavioral sciences, 
^ granted to persons \Vith specitied preparation in psychology, sociology, 
and anthropolouy. 

4. Twenty-ninestates had s<4fcuate provision for certitlcation in psy- 
chology. Re quirements ranued hon^i 12 to :i4 semester hours, with several 
states simply specityin« a niitjorw ith no numberofhours indicated (John- 
son. 197:ib). 

The spe( itic re(juirements tor each state and the District of Columbia 
have been assembled in tabular form by Johnson {1973a), 

1 he deuree of spec ificity of the requirements varies enormously from 
one state to another, and some of the nation's Targest states (e,s- New 
York) do not havt- specific certification requiiements in psycholoi{y at all 
Perhaps the relative novelty and the rapid growth of psychology in the 
hijuh sdiools has contributed to the absence of uniformity in the 
siandardv—indeed. to the absence of any standards— in a number of 
states. Undoubtedly, the establishment of strong y^t realistic standards 
for the certiticaiion of hiuh school psychology teachers could do much to 
help upurade instruction in our schools. If comparable standards were to 
prevail in all or inost ot the stales, reciprocity would be a more feasible 
uoal. w hich in turn could iireatlv simplity the problems of state certifica- 
tion officials and auencies. C learly, a national effort to develop guidelines 
tor training and ( (M iitlcation is called for. In view of the current concern 
with ac countabilitv, and in view of th(* empirical orientation of contem- 
porary psychc)lou\. it would appear appropriate to suggest that such 
guidelines he e\identiall\ based, fbat is. teachc^rs of psychology, and, 
training programs for teac hers of psychology, should be evaluated not on 
the basis soU l\ of the nuiiiher of semester hours in this course or that, or 
the phih.sophical slant of academic experiences, but ratheron the basisof . 
demonstrahle t ItcciiN eness. What can the teacher do? What do the 
teacher s students a( tuallv learn \ co!upetency'i)ascd sNstem of teacher 
tr iinmuand c c riitii ation would seem toht* parti( ularly appropiiate now. 

I he leuiptaiion to list a st»t of coinpetenc ies for high school psychology 
teacht»rs must he resisted here primarily tor two reasons. First, as previ- 
ouslv noted, the philosophy of psychology that one espouses plays a very 
dire( t role in determining the competencies one is likely to deem most 
appropriate. I herelbre. the specification of competencies is a task tbr 
whi( h .5 wide \arietv of input should be sought and in w hich premature 
( losiu'e should be axoided. 

Set ond. decisions im training and certitu ation are made primarily at 
the lo( al and state levels bv legislators of varying degrees of knowledge or 
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concern. Thus, although cooperation with national agencies is to be en- 
couraged, the voices of decision should strongly represent local and state 
constituents who must abide by whatever decision is rendered • 



. So there you have it — a discipline with a relatively short history which 
has recently experienced rapid growth at precoUege levels. The demand 
. has outstripped our ability to provide fully qualified teachers, but the 
teachers nonetheless find themselves engaged in fundamental argu- 
ments regarding content and technique similar to those that have oc- 
cupied college-level educators for many years. The main point of the 
argument is whether personal development or substantive knowledge of 
psychology as a discipline should be the primary goal. It is suggested here 
that the argument perhaps should not be resolved in an either-or manner 
While not presuming to resolve the argument, a synthesis has been 
developed that draws on some of the strengths of the two existing 
• philosophies. We have presented a few samples of curriculum materials 
currently available and sources of information on other such materials 
and provided an analysis of teacher training programs (of which there are 
« remarkably few) and current certification requirements. 



IX Sl'MMVRY 
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Appendix A 

S()rR( lis or IMORMATIOX Ri:(iARI)I\(i PSY( lIOLCUiY-RELATEl) 
CI RRICn.rM MATERIALS 

Jhv fbllowmu soun t s. with soiriroMTlap. ( otitatn mtomiation aliout currently availa- 
blot itrru ulun) matt-rials tor tt ai hiiii* psyi holouv to st'iondar\ school students. The annota- 
tions acconjpanvinu t at h soim r indk aU- whether that source includes critical reviews or 
ttH itsesoii how to-do tt intbrniatuin. 



Xinrruan Tsm ho|o\;u .il XssiK iaiion. llir /'s//( //o/oim/ ttuuhri's ivsttum' lumk hirst 
tniust Jiule il W .jshiMuton. DC : Author. IMT-i. ^■ 

' * Oriented sp< i it'n alK to the hmh school teacher ot psychoh>uv i»"(l l>cha\ ionil science, 
this hook is the siaule most i omprehensi\ e availahle source of helpful hints, book reviews, 
lists of eqiiipnit /it and other ti ai hiim resources, and lists of publishin« and manufacturinK 
orttani/atioiis Yiehlinu to \en lew l)iases. the infonnation included is so comprehensive as 
to allow the philosopliic .il .ind teai hiim prefeti^nces nl.the individual teacher and or schcwl 
distric t to U» inon* th.in adef|uatel\ retlei ted. The < omprehensiveness of this source is well 
documented siinpK h\ aiinotatinu its talile of contents: 

Ke\ K w s of lnti(j(iu( ton IVxtUioks'': The reviews cover about 50 currently available 
te\tl>ooks ifitlet tinu a wide i cUiue of emphases, content, and readim; levels. The sinule ma^jor 
problem UjUh thissi( tion is that eat h review istheprodui t oi only oni» reviewer and as such 
mav retlret some bi isi s. 

•KcMewsof Hooks of Headmus": Included here is a lenuthy list of readinus Ixioks that 
nimhtsuppleim nt prnnar\ teachmu tyxts. HeMewers were askt»d ti» address their comments 
uenerallv to the iuiml>er ol selection/, readinu leveL level of sophistication required of the 
■hiuh srh(Mil' stuch nt. interest vaUiv to sut h students, and unusu;d features. 

• ReMcws of I.al)or.iton Manuals ': This sei tion int hides a topicid listinu of about 20 
manu.ds l or eXcUnple. a uroup of maimajs eniphasi/inu operant conditioninu is listed; 
another list indKates tlios*' that demand extensive statistics for sunessful use. and soon. 

-M'sNt liolouK al Pel lodit als for the Miuh S( hiMil": Pnn ided here is a relatively complete 
list of peritKlu .lis with ps\( Ikolouic al ((intent that miuht be appropriate for the pr<»colleue 
level - those pulilished b\ the Amerit .m Psvrholouu .d .Association and also those published 
b\ otln r asso* i.itioiis and firms. Marked for specific attention are \ 'A periodicids judued most 
suitahir tor thr hivih st hool audieni e. Subscriptiotu <»Ms and a ueneral cateuori/.ationof the 
)ouriials ami their content ale offered 

•\o\els. C ase Studies. Biom.iphies. .iiul Other Popular Hooks": This section is an 
.uinutati d hibliomMpli\ of nonte< hull al. paperbac k books broadiv related to psyeliolouy. 
Hie iMMiks .ire .iri anurd in top** '^l ( ateuories. 

• AiidioN isti.il Mat<'iials • lii« hided in this sri tion is a broad ranuinu- list of selected 
films as w^.;ll as \ ideotapr. slidr. aiwl audiotape series t he list is partudlv annotated and 
followed bv thi .iddressrs t)\ soun rs and distributors. 

•Kefeieiu e M.Uerials ' This sri tion suuuests ( iirrentK a^.iilable books and articles 
that a hiuh st hool instrut tor mmht use to supplement the iisucd sourt es of infornoiition. I'he 
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tKMiks .Iff oi'uani/i'd .u cordmu lo iht u tinphast's on inpu s siu h as "lanunauc" and "iinitts 
and ht*ha\ u^r * 

'*KqMipnH*nt. Aiunials. and SuppUrs *. hu ludrd hi iv is a substaiiiial hsi ot nianutac* 
lutfis ol ps\( holni;K al t-qnipnuMU as wvW as the {vpc*s ot (H|inpnuiU llir\ produtf. Also 
nu hide d AW lists ot clialiMs in aiiiniaK and annual suppla s as util as a siiuurstrd list of 
iHMiks aii(! paiiiplitt ts 1 OIK tMinni; fgnipniciit. animals, and annu,d l ari*. 

Addrt'ssc's iA National Oruaiii/atioiis": I)rt;uii^l ht-rr is a widt» rani;!* of national 
oruaiii/ations that will sopplv intorniation on \anons siihjfc is ot iiitoivst to \\\\^ hi*Iiu<)1 
ps\(|iolou^ stndi'iits Sui h iiitorinatioii raiiufs from sniircrs ol c oiisnitatlon on pt»rsoiia] 
prijhlcins to sHiin t s oi tbrinal ti\uiiinu opportunities and tlii* availability of tuiids tor 
it at In rs ^ 

"Soinr Wavs oi liu riMsinu Studriic iii\(jl\i'iiiriit*' I'his si'ition p ovidrs trachinK 
hints. iiK liulniu a iiuiiihir (d altfriiatiM* or snpplcnu'ntar\ snui;i*stioiis tor nuKlifK atioii of 
standard In tnri's. It alv^xlisi iissfs prohlcnis ot r\ :duatinn and nioasuri*nu'iit and dt*sc rilics 
a tfv\ cLissro(»ni di'tnoiistranoiis and ai tivitirs. 

Souir Wavs t)l Oru.iiii/iiiu instruc tion Tlif last si-t tion pri-st iits thri-t* more cxieii- 
siv ft x.nnphsiit tin- uiainii'r in whic h apsvi hoiouv conrsrcoiild tu- or^ani/rd. Thr emphasis 
Is oil "ivh-N aiu r ' and on riu (Uirai»iiiu tt ac hers to oruaiii/e iiistrnc tioii at the c-onrse. rather 
than tupii . level 

" Appt*ndiK ' Vddifsses are ui\ en tor .dl publishers whose Ixioks are c ited in the iiiain 
iHKivut the HesotUt < HiH)k 

S;k lal St leiH e I ,diu a tKui (ymsortiuin Stn ml stiulii \ i in rn nln in ^uiitt' t iiils Dutii htxfh. 
Konld4*r. C nin . Anlhiir. |W7| 

I he /iufi/ Hni,h Is a usctnl nninvatioii in tiirrauluin aiialvM'^ nid evaluation, fhe 
matt rials dcst nU-d ni tiie Ihitti Hmih are ot tonr tv {h-s: projei t iiiaterials. textlKfoks. viames 
ami snnul.itiniis. .ind suppleineiitarv materials • Stwin to Ik* added is a seetioii on teacher 
lesntni e materials i he Dutii iUmh Was tiist published in 1^71. Two supplements pi^ryear 
keep It up tn date liv iiioditviMU desi riptioiis ot materials atieadv' iiu hided and desehbinu 
iwvv inatenajs as thev an* dt vj'itipeil. I he phil(»sophv In hiiid the IhmiIs is< |earlv expressed in 
th( IntrodiK nmi 

Our nh]* < tivt is to provide aiialvsrs ot tiirruutum m.itertals which will allow 
.(tlnnni^tratiirs. (Uiiuutum (.noKlin.itius. lotteue iiiethtHlv te.u hers, .nut elementarv 
and scdiiuiarv s( Inint teat hers tn st-tei t tiialeriats w ha h are appropriate* to their stu- 
tlents. Si h(Mi| .Old ititnnumitv nn the basis ot urade level, disc ipline. nnderlyinu 
plultisfiphv. -o.iis. stiMtemes. striKtuies. ( oiiteiit iiinovativiMiess. and merit. 

hit hitli d III the n V k w ot ea( h set ot matenalsMs an overv lew ot its simiitU xUit teatures. 
a «i4 s( i iptiiMiot the tor (uat. ndorniation reuardiiiu recpiired tea( liiiiu time, a description of 
the studeui and le.K her ( harai ti ristu s ne( essarv tui sut t esstul use. .m explanation n\ the 
lauonah and Cent ral objettives. .1 desi riptioii id (itut(*iit. an explanation ot the prim<n> 
U at hiiiu pn>< eduK and evaluative data. ( oiiimeiUs and suuuestioiis tor use. 



S<u lat St lent e \ .i\m Al\t>t) ( onsurtunn and National ( ouiu it Un the Soc lat Studies l.v alua; 
timi td K m l n uiutn pn)|<-i t s. pniurains .nid materials S(k hi! l-.thu tit mn . P)72. »¥k 7l2-7*f^. 

* 

I Ins spe< i.d jssue nt Sttt hil \ Jin tititni u(Miates .ni e.ntier uiateriats review ettort bv 
Sanders and I ant k. in i*^7() I he issue o|M ns vvuli a dest nptimi ot a svsteinain pi<»( ess tor 
sflet mm ( unit ulum mati rials ji»r us** in s\M'i itit st hind sitUtUioiis Fhis is ttillowed bv an 
mtPHint tion in and n\ (*rv u \v ot tia* ( uiru utum materiats.aiialv /( d in the issue, i'be bulk ot 
the lepoit I onsjstsul n'Vievvsot 2<)soi lal studiesi urrii ulum piop t t ijiaterials. raiiumutrom 
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psvihoiouv to ictiiiLiDiis xHwwK tx^ MX hist(«>. Kach ivvitw is laM in the smw foimat. 
CON friim ' III ordi r = pnuhiH i har.u teristii s. rat ionak- and ohji-ctivts. lontt nt. imthiKloloKy. 
conditions for inipli-ni.mation. and t'valuatioii. Next isaut m ral aitu U oiithfst lt c tionand 
1% uluation ot m%% mk i.il Ntudus inati-ri;U^, of particular x aluf in this articli- are thrcf tonus 
lor toac luM i Naliiation ot iu \\ inaii nals U ion- and alter i la^>r(HHn trvout and a student 
■ uufstioiuiaiiv tor t valuaiion ot inattrials. Ilu- last aitiili- ot ilu- si rus contains a vtry 
cxtvnsiNf and l.ru tlv ani.utatid list ot ivaila»>li- suppU-nu-ntai-y ti ac hinu inatt-ruUs ranKinU 
from tlm i-diiiu nsional ot.ii i ts. print packa^ts. slidi s. and sound materials to coml)imd 
sound aiid sn-ht materials. I>.«)ks. and naiiu's and simulations. Althouuh tlu re is no uuaran- 
tf«' ttiat S<« nj/ f;.//i. .If w ill lontiiuu- to ufKlatf this valuable st rit s. it is worth ktt-pnman 
eye on tlu |ournal as a soon i- of t iirivnt information. 

W.mhIs. 1» *I -Kd .S../in.- \nmk <ni thf t,;n liin>i <>l I'-^nf hiilinitl. Koanokr. Va.: Scholars 
Press. l')T.i. 

Thl^t•xt^nslv^pl^hll( ationdi\il()M fnmithiCoiirsiOutlints Project of the Amtrican 
Psvt liol<.mt al \ss.K latH.n s l)i\ ision on the IVachiiiUof Psvcholo«y. a projec t that spanned 
iiioM- than 10 v. ars Published in l(K)sek af form like the Social Science Kducation Coiisor- 
tium s Dutn H.,,,!; i lu- S,.„ n r Hn„h is intended for the teacher of undemraduate and'or hmh 
scho..l psvcholouv It miludes approxmiatcly 40 course ..utiines and hit,lio«raph.es tor 
ti-achinu in 11 ..t »!..• traditional areas of psyi hoh.ny and some topical areas ot current 
,nteIe^t inc hidniu In liav lor nimlific ati.m. coiiinumity mental health, prolession il prohlems. 
psvc hoh.uv and |»olitH s. and svoiuankind. .\lso like the lh,U, Hook, the Soun r Hook w,U be 
updated with annual >.upplements. 
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BIBIJ()(iR.\IMIV OF HIIJI.I()(iRArilIi:s 

Ot thf lollow inn hihliunr.iphU's.-s.niu. um- <.iu- tiuu'-nnlv f!n>rts. luit otht rs .is noted 
. an- iH-riodii illv n visod and up«i.,t.d. I h.-r.. is suhstam^a tn. rl.ip in tlu- hih|iui:iMphi..s iuit' 
most h.ivt- s(»nu' uniqiif rt'lfiviu i-s to ottfC 

WW CltMrinuhaus.. on Prti ollt u^^ Psvi holouy and Bohavioral Siit-nif. Iiui nton, |of 
Ui annuhoiiM. holdnnis ».l the litoi attirt- on hi«h st h.Kjl psvi holouM. I'liPuWisht-d l.ib- 
liottraphv. 1 . 1. I lu' in% t iitor> lists appn.xiniattjv 200 artk U s and publications that are 
on d. jx.s.t in th.- AI'A C lt arir -bous... Many u.nis that api^ai on the invontorv al«. 
appt-ar in thrt-t- st-paratt- hihUo«raphifs availahU- troni tJii- Ck-arinuhousf. All thive 
t am thf ni on titif Te.u hinu of Psyi holouv in^tlu- Sti ondar> S<. Ihh.|- and an- sub- 
titlfd._n'sp,.i tu..|v. -Studiys and Surveys; liMi4- |i)7 1" (i um'ntlv SI ixififmes). 
••Iiathor Preparation and C t rtilu ation" ii urrontly 12 rt-tfrtnufs). and* * 0»urs«' Dt- 
MTiptions. Cilrriiuluni (iuides. and Instructional I'nits" uurrentiv 47 rtltn-mes). 
VVlurtas thr inventory dcHs not imiii ate w h«n> luuitive ittnisinav iHM.btaimd. the f hive 
separate hibho«raphi..s df.. Both the inventon, and the thrti- biblio«raphies are pi-riodi- 
t ally ii|x1ated. • 

Noland. R.. & Hardon. J. 1. Supplementary biblioyraphy on teai hin« psveh».|o«v and the 
behavioral st ienees in the si hfKils. Jo»r«<,/ of St haul Pv,/, /,o/oi,i/. mil. S. 257-^60 
Noland ami Hardon s is a rather eoniprehensivebibliomapbv that im hides a nuinU-ror 
the liistcrii al pap« rs pn-eedin« the sjh-i iai I W7 issge ut thvjuiiniul tlfSrhiHil P^,,( huh 
oc;ir oJ ivhu h It IS a part I he word supplementary" in the title means that the bibliou- 
raphy dm s n<it duplii ate any ol the n iert m es alreadv eited bv authors ol artic les in the 
special issue Both this item and the- S« hcH:ppe bibliouraphv encompass elementarv 
sc hool iH'havioral sc lenc e as well .is hiuh schiwl psyc holouy. 

Partiii. R. I. I . ac liinij hi«h sc hi»ol psyi holo«v; A biblio«r.iphv. I'npublisbed biblioyraphy 
19/ }. ( A\ ail.ible on reguest Irom the .luthor. Ottawa MiUs Hiiih <k hiHil. Kveryreen 
Road. Toledo. ;()hio >.) This bibliography cont.iins !(;7 rererencfs conciTninft all 
.is|)ec tsol hi«bscboolpsyeholo«vraimhmfrointe.ichertrainin«tosiience»airprojeets 

StJ.iH-ppe. A I. ac hiiiu psvcliolouy and the U havior.d sciences in the schools lfM)<Mi)70 
Ju„r,,al,.f S.hnol f>,,„hnln,,„. l«)7l. «. m{ :}09. This biblio«raphy supplements the 
Noland .md Banion one-, covc riim the l«<i(i IW70 jH riiKl. It .ilso iioti-.s some pn- l«M«j 
artic les not lovc-red by Nol.ind .iiid Bardon. 



Abrams, A. M.. & Stanley. J. C. Pr^-par^lion oihisjh W ftool psychology teachers by colleges. 

Arn'rU an Psifi hohn^ist. 19G7. 22; 166-169. 
Amfritan Psycholoukol Association- Tin- psi'fiholof^ii trochcrs rt^saune hook: First 

(#**irsc' Was^iiilRto'ii. p.C : Amhor, 1973. 
^ Anderson. R. L. Psycholouy in Michiuan's hii^jh schools. Atm ru an Psifchohgist. 1965, 20, 

169. 

AUbenine. li. E. .A wiHlt l clrmrtitavif tviu hrrvdm atnin proqrumjor swc ixil ^l icm v majors: 
Ati iutrrdisi iplinani approach. Bloomington, 111,: Illinois State University, Cktober ' 
1972, (MimeoJ 

Avila, n., fic Piirkt V, \V Selt-tlKory and behaviorism: A rapproachement, Psiichology in the 
SOn^ols. 1072, 9. 124-120. (ERIC Document Reproduction Ser%ice No, EJ 05& 205) 

Bare, j. K. Psm hoUnHf VV/zcic totn-qi i. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Associ- 
ation; and Bouldor. Colo. : ERIC Clciiringhouse lor Social Studies/Social Science Educa- 
tion. 1971. (ERIC Document Repi-oduction Service No. ED 055 93^)- 

Bare. J, K. Secondarv s< hiK)l curriculum project on human behavior: A proposal to the 
National Sc ienct Foundatioir Washington. DC: American Psychological Association. 
Ecbruary 20. 197.3. (Minuo) 

Bare. J. K.. et al. Protfnnu ow the teat hint) of psifvhuloqii iti the secomlary schml: Final 
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